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WIIOWDLAW Ye 


THE HOUR OF VICTORY. 


March! nor heed those arms that hold thee, 
Though so close they round thee come ; 
Closer still they will enfold thee, 


When thou bring’st fresh laurels home. 


Dost thou doat on woman’s brow ? 


Dost thou live but in her breath? 
March !—one hour of victory now 
Wins the woman’s smile till death. 


Oh! what bliss, when war is o’er, 
Beauty’s long-miss’d smile to meet ; 
And, if wreaths our temples cover, 
Lay them shining at her feet ; 
Who would not, that hour to reach, 
Breathe out life’s expiring sigh— 
Proud as waves that on the beach 


Lay their war-crests down and dic 


There! I see thy soul is burning— 
She herself, who clasps thee so, 
Paints, ev'n now, thy glad returning, 

And while clasping, bids thee go. } 
One deep sigh, to passion given, 

One last glowing tear, and then— 
March! nor rest thy sword, till Heaven 


Brings thee to those arins again. 
T. Moore. 


A BEAUTIFUL SIMILE. 
Upon yon mountain’s distant head, 
With spotless snows forever white, 
Where all is still, and cold, and dead, — 
Late shines the sun’s departing light. 


But far below those icy rocks, 
The vales, in summer bloom array’d — 


W oods full of birds, and fields of flocks 
Are dim with mist, or dark with shade. 
Tis thus, from warm and kindly hearts, | 


And eyes where generous meanings burn, 
Earliest the light of life departs, 
And lingers with the cold and stern, 


{ 


a, Bryant 
For the Constellation 


THE TWO LETTERS. 


| Translated from the French. | 


Amelia de Beaufort was sixteen. She was yet at 
the boarding school ; her father came one day to see 
her and said, ‘I congratulate you, { am about to mar- | 
ry you, Amelia’? She almost jumped for joy. 

“Shall I have a carriage, an opera box?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Amelia threw herself upon her father’s neck, and 
then, with indifference asked the name of her intend- 
ed: for that at Paris, is the last thing a fashionable 
young lady cares about. 

“He is,” replied M. de Beaufort, “‘the Count d’- 
Orsini, a Corsican of distinction ; his age, forty ; a su- 
perb man, possessed of a very considerable fortune, 
and no heirs; does that suit you?” | 

“Tam all obedience, father ; but he is a well bred 
man | hope.” 

He begged me to hand you the marriage presents | 
Previously to himself being introduced to you, and | 
that, { think, is a proof of good breeding.” 

The giddy girl gave an approving smile and has- | 
tened to examine the presents he had sent her. The | 
splendour of the dresses, and the exquisite taste 
displayed in their selection, spoke favorably for Count | 
@Orsini, A fortnight afterwards Amelia de Beau- 
fort had changed her name. 

This is the way that marriages take place in Pari- 

Q good society. 


| it with superstitious dread, 


| view of his bare neck. 


AN] 


The Count was amiable, and gallant. Ie capti- 
vated Amelia by his wit, polished manners, and the 
facility with which he yielded to all her caprices ; he 
however could only obtain her friendship and esteem ; 
there was something about him that repelled love. 
A perpetual constraint appeared to shackle all 


motions. Amidst his most tender endearments, a 


| sudden reminiscence would seem to dart through his 


mind, and his eyes terrified you by the intensity of 
their gaze. He apparently wished to dive into your 
inmost thoughts to detect any suspicion that might 
be lurking against him. 

Polite and obliging to every body, he yet could gain 
no one’s confidence. 

A singular custom of the Count contributed to stifle 
in Amelia’s bosom the germ of tenderness, by filling 


He scarcely ever allow- 


| ed himself to be surprised by day-light in the conju- 
' gal bed; at the first ray that penetrated the apart- 


ment he arose; and with a look of anxiety hastened 
to fly the couch where a few minutes before he press- 


ed his young wifeto his bosom. When the Countess 


| had asked him the motive of so strange a habit he 


answered: it wasa vow; but his countenance be- 
came so gloomy that the question was never repeated. 


A thousand sinister ideas floated through the Coun- 


tess’ mind and froze her blood. Why all thisextreme 


care to keep his shirt closed around his throat, and 


never to expose his arms or shoulders? she puzzled 
Predis- 


posed to horrors, from reading the new novels, there 


herself with a hundred different conjectures. 


were moments when she thought her husbands’ body 
covered with ulcers and frightiul sores; at other 
times impressed by the satanic legends of the middle 
ages lately revived upon the stage, she went so far as 
to think the vow he had made was a compact with the 
devil and that himself—one night she uttered a dread- 
ful scream, as she thought she felt he had claws in- 
stead of fingers. 

But during the day she forgot all this; the count 
was 80 good, so handsome ; happy in being rich, and 
an object of admiration, she passed her whole time in 
a vortex of pleasure ; her life was a perpetual motion. 
Sure symptoms of maternity gave additional charm 
to her brilliant and varied existence. Shebecamo ha- 
bitwated to the singularity of her position, and seeing 
her husband make a display of devotion, she no lon- 
ger doubted his sincerity. It is a vow, thought she, 


some superstition of his country—meantime she wil- | 


lingly would have penetrated its motive—she was 
gratified but too soon! 

She was in her seventh month, when one hot sum- 
mer’s day she found the count asleep upon the sofa; 
his coat was thrown upon a chair near by; his half 
open shirt collar hung loosely down and allowed a 
All the fancies that had 


| thronged through her brain during the night forcibly 


recurred toher. Trembling as though she were about 
to commit a crime, she noiselessly approached, and 
scarcely daring to breathe she gently raised the linen 
that hid from her eyes a dreadful mystery! 

Poor woman! what a shriek! she sunk fainting 
at the Count’s feet, who starting awoke, and hasten- 
ed to assist her. By degrees her senses returned, and 
she opened her eyes. But she again closed them 





CUANGE AND PLEASED WITH NOVELTY, MAY 


ANBWeVOWN, WAT wily USsve 


mae: 





He had attached himself to her as to a guardian 
angel. 
himselt!, he had hoped to find in his young wife’s en- 
learments an oblivion of his past life : he had thought 
that innocence like divine honey would flow from hi 
companion’s pure lips upon his own, and that her ca- 
resses would lighten his breast of the burden of re- 


} 


morse :—his illusion had almost been realised. 


The critical moment had come. The countess 


then enjoined her husband to leave the room; he at- 


tributed this to a fear she might entertain that her | 


sufferings would distress him, and the idea redoubled 
his love for her. Restless and agitated he wandered 


the whole night around her apartment. At last aloud 


and piercing cry announced to him he was a father, } 


and he rushed to enfold his child in his embrace. 

Whatascene! great heaven! 
strangled in the convulsive grasp of its mother, who 
as she herself breathed the lust sigh, exclaimed in a 
heart-rending voice, her eyes fixed upon her babe’s 


shoulder—the letters—he has them also! 


Count d’Orsini, or rather Amelia’s husband, for | poy 


the authenticity of his name and title has been ques- 
tioned, seeing the two terrible letters T. F. imprinted 
upon his son’s shoulder, recalled to recollection the 
fainting fit that had preceded his wife’s illness, and 
comprehended all. [t is said he mechanically lifted 
his hand to his shoulder, and shuddered as though he 
again felt the searing of the hot iron! 

The 
Next day the Count had disappeared, and has never 
been heard of since. 


bystanders were motionless with horror.— 


Legislators! you who had marked him with an 


| indelible stigma—you who make infamy survive its 


punishment, honor to ye! restored to society, and to 
virtuous feelings, this man, had your hand not brand- 
ed him, might have tasted and bestowed happiness in 
the bosom of his family, and in the intercourse of 
friendship ; but you had interposed betwixt him and 


| the world the seal of reprobation ! 





JACOB’S FIRST OFFENCE. 


Having occasion one day last summer to look 


into Jude King’s Court, to find a lawyer who, } 
we learned, had, like ourselves, made at that mo- | 
ment his first appearance in that place fur several | 


years, we found thecourt occupied with sentencing 
certain criminals, against whom the jury of peers 
had pronounced the verdict of guilty. One after 


another his honor despatched the motley group of 


black, white and grey, who were congregated in 


| the prisoners’ box ; some were to serve the public 


with horroras she saw herself in the Count’s arms. | 


The latter was unconscious of her new feelings to- 
wards him and knowing his wife to be subject to ner- 
vous attacks since her pregnancy, he naturally ascrib- 
ed them to that cause, 

From that period they had separate beds; the 
Count at first made some opposition, and was as- 


| tonished at what he considered a mere whim ; but 


his wife’s health becoming every day worse and 
worse, he congratulated himself with having yielded 
to her wishes. 

Madame d’Orsini fell into a state of marasmus and 
melancholy which soon became alarming, and for 
which the most celebrated physicians were consulted. 
They all agreed that her dangerous condition was | 


for two years, some for one year, and others fora 


lew months, according to the legal distinction of } 


their various misdoings; and each heard in si- 
lence his sentence, and looked all submission, as 
if he jelt that if all was known, the punishment 
would have been doubled. This silence, we have 
remarked, is the attribute of the prisoners’ box. 
The bold and reckless are silent because they 
would brave all consequences; the timid speak 
not, because they are timid. When the whole 
array of culprits in the box had been disposed of, 
we looked for a movement of the people towards 
the door; but instead of that, attention was di- 
rected to an individual sitting on a bench at the 
right of the prisoners’ box. Changing our position, 
we had a full view of him, and we will now at 
tempt a sketch of his person. 


‘The man was about 75 years of age, and bore 


those marks upon his visage which denoted that 
labor and exposure had aided time in his work. 
As he sat, his body leaned forward toan angle of 
about 45 decrees. his right hand was resting on 
astaff, and in his left, but lying on the bench, was 
i bag. His dress was of the most ordinary kind, 
his beard had not that length which adds dignity 
to age, nor was it sufficiently short to denote any 
recent attention to personal comlorts ; a few str iy 
white hairs were hanging straight down from 


| under a coarse cap, with which his head was co- 


vered. Recent confinemert had given more than 
a common paleness to his visage, and unusual 


| dimness to his eye. 


‘ Jacob,’ said the Judge, ina tone in which feel- 


produced by some mental affiiction, and was uncon- | ing for the age and wants of the prisoner had evi- 
nected with her pregnancy ; but none of them could dently obtained the mastery over the sternness of 


| 

wring the secret from her. 

Her term approached. It was feared she had not | 

strength sufficient to go safely through the trial. Her | 

friends were in the utmostalarm on her account. The 

count partook of their apprehensions, for he loved 
Amelia passionately. 


justice—‘ Jacob, you have been found guilty of 
stealing a quantity of poultry. 

Jacob turned his dim eye towards the Judge 
and slowly shook his head, while his fingers play- 


}ed nervously upon his bag and cane. 


‘The jury has pronounced you guilty,’ again 
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Marrying in some measure to escape from | 


His child was dead, | 


BE INDULGED.” 
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whether the poor old mar an e nature 
of his situation. 
‘The them,’ said Jacol hough I ve 
ntended to steal mm any man, whatever 
v ts nay have b iave bee n 
ind pressing.—I never inter tw 
not my own. IT have live san 
rhibork ,and— devi 
} dently lost the thre { his ren is, he ed 
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siiook his head again, and cast | eyes Uy the 
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3 
d the Jud 1 tone o! King 
dereau the cl 1 ; your 
1 ince the follo y sentence— 

: nee,’ atd Jaeob rapl ily, 1S 
lhe again gazed on the judge; ‘ sentence—I have 
| labored for a family, IT have fouz rt! ountry 

I have paid taxes for the state, and Iam now to 
lhe sentenced. Who is he that cansay that Jacob 
| t ~- a 

— ever wronged 2IM 1D «0 yea! | 


tinued he, nal wv, 











n trembling voice, ‘ l appeal 
}to Frederic G—— and William ——, who wer 
Vs and men with me, wh I have been 
et 1 with a crime—let them speak fora 
They are both dead,’ said the officer. 
| ‘Dead? said the old man 
‘Yes.’ 
‘So they are—I had forzotten—they have been 
ead these ten years. Bu i, dead oralive 


’ 





doing till this 
iad [to 
ithe fowls ?—I could have lived without them, or 
at least I could have died without them—needed 
| not tosteal them. Steal! I did not steal them.’ 

Again Jacob seemed to forget his subject; he 
talked on incoherently, until he seemed weary, 
when the Judge again prepared to pronounce the 
sentence. 

‘I would call some of my relations,’ said Jacob 
‘hut that I now remember that they are dead 
also—they are all dead.’ 

When he was again silent, the Judge said to 
the officer, ‘take the old man to the prison, and 
let hi:n wait there 30 days, (the shortest time al- 
| lowed by law for his offence) and let there be en 
| dorsed on the committal, an order for him to be 
admitied to the Alms House as soon as the 30 
days are passed.’ 
| Jacob rose when the officer approached him, but 


sec rt 
made; and wil 


ever heard me acct 
charge was 


lo with 





- was evident that he had paid but little atten- 
tion to the sentence. He took up his bag, and as 
he was moving out of the court room, he mutter- 
ed, ‘sentence—I did not steal. He raised his 
eyes to the crowd that were gazing upon him— 
aslight hectic flush passed over his visage—he 
repeated, ‘but ruey are all dead,’ and then be- 
van wis journey to the prison 


For more than 70 years, it seetaed that Jacob 
had mingled with society, man and boy, he had 
been known as honest ; no temptation had caused 
him to swerve from the track of duty, and he had 
| grown up and grown old, with none to gainesay 
|his credit. Childhood’s sunny years, the 
| eternity of boyhood, youth’s gay sallies, and man’s 
|sober occupations, had all come and gone, and 
| Jacob had passed through all unseathed by serious 
lcensure, anmarked by premeditated cuilt—and 

on the very threshold of his coffin, slipping as it 
| were into his grave, with almost four score years 
upon him, in an unguarded hour, he made ship- 
wreck of his whole voyage, and, in sight of port, 
ink into infamy. 


long 


Do parents, do guardians see nothing in Jacob’s 
late, his only error, upon which to build a caution 


I for the We all, it 


their offspring and their charge 2 
}is hoped, hedve about our children with constant 
precept and wholesome example, and fix their in- 
fluence by earnest prayer. And we should make 
them act lrom principle. We should make ho- 
nesty not a policy, nota caleulation, but a first 
movement, the instinctive feeling and prompting 
of the mind ; and this must come from care—long 
continued watchings—habitual watchings. This 
year or this lustre may pass in safety, temptations 
| may assail in vain, and we may look back on half 
la century of unsullied life, and thank God that we 
are not as other men; but when the pride of a 
good standing fails us, when our outward relations 
are less fair, when the strong incentives to good 
from our various connexions cease, all must then 
depend upon an infixed, a sale and sure principle 
of right. We are not always safe; even the 
“attendant spirit” of good which each of us hath 
to watch over and guard us, seems sometimes to 
have closed the eye or to have lifted it towards a 
higher power—it is not on us, and we fail.— Uv. & 


jsaid the judge, ina tone whieh conveyed a doubt Gazette. 
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ter to Tanner), he lremained unwilling to accede | ne an eavoured to move bim by her entreaties | Spectators, and the circle fills with the merciless exe 
to their wishes \tlength, the y rw four PY irs. But not} was said of marrvir jcutioners. The evuflering warrior however is not 
. 1. - } } ltine “e y 
4 j s other | ter, an anner Was I — emave with an insulting manly voice he sings 
e other h a" Pa ~'s At length, Tanner had occasion to go a long jour- ; : $ ° 
ce sted \ : the war-song; and with gallant contempt be tram- 
* ; - ' : jney When he returned, as he approached his wig ae rr } bbl he eal 
\ 1 vear after this, when he was now vent | les e rattling gourd, with pevbies in oO pleces 
oe : dlotenisig Wwam, he saw the fair Red Sky sitting in his own|' , ee ' ' 
ears 2 Indian, called O-zhusk-k ke ’ ' t ’ 1} tat and outbraves even death itsell he women make 
‘ As hes opped at the door-way and hesitate he : ' 
r er me nner’s wig 7 a furious onset with their burning torche 118 pain 
came to] Poo oenter »hung down her head Net-no-kwa greet ; ; . f a 
) ro n. his ecrar | , 1s soon SO eXcruciating, that he rushes ut trom the 
- en ae , aus }d him in atone somewhat harsher tian was usual ' 
She was a ndsome girl, not more than fifteen vears vitl ~~ ‘Ha! he now cried. * Will you turn | ?®* with the fury of the most savage beast of pr 
th her. i —sbh ov it yo | with ¢ ! t 
4 hime } , he . . . bot an with the vine sweeps down all before h 
: catntinalie-cing ukea her appearance, OU!) back from your door and put this young womaa tk : ’ : : 
Ly was dissaticf t ‘Nive S ‘ . ; ing nung ind trampling then with the 
£-RO-E WR WOE Cees Le Cee My Son phaine Phe affair bas been of your seeking, and 7a og aaa a? ae S 
she whispered to him this man will never cease despite Ihe circle iinmediately fills again, either 


,if youremain here; and as thegirl is by 











means fit to become your wife, 1] advise vou to take 
up your gun. and move off. Make ahenting-camp at 
some dis ce, and do not return tll they have time to 
see that you do not fancy the match.’ Tanner fol- 
wed his mother’s advice; and O-zhusk-kvo-koon at 
ength relinquished the hope of marrying him to his 
. ter 
Put his adventures in sear of a wife,—or rather 
{ wife in search of bim did not end here soon 
ifter he returned from his hunting-cruise, he one day 
saw looking young woman walking about, and 
smok pipe,—a practice common with both sexes 
‘Sher ed him from time to time, and at last slowly 
alked and asked him to smoke with her. He 


> never smoked 





‘Ab !—she replied 


uickl io not wish to touch my pipe. Vhat 
s the reason why you will not smoke with me.’ 
This was too much for Tanner's gailantry He 


Zz 
really was not fo 


nd whiffed 


d of smoking, but he took the pipe 
away with great vigor for some minutes 
} 


She remained a considerable time with him, convers 


ing with bim, and Tanner began to be pleased with 
After this they saw each other frequently, and 


by dint of this better acquaintance the attachment be 





ne astrong one 

Tanner observes, that this was not the mode in 
acquaintances of the kind usually commenced 
among the Indians with whom he lived. It happens 
more frequently that a man marries without any 
| courtship at all,—the match being agreed upon by the 
; old people, while no objection is made on the part of 
the young 

The name of Tanner’s female friend was Mis-kwa 

bun-o-kwa, Red Skyof the Morning.’) Their 
habit of associating together|was soen noised about the 
little village, and Tanner becaine the frequent subject 
nversation among the old men and women who 


the 


were looking out after matches for their daughters 
Even O-zhusk-koo-koon concluded to renew his ne 
gociation—not indeed for the same young woman 
whose hand he had offered before, but for another of 


his grand ‘aughters He entered the k dge of Tan 
| ner one day, leading her by the hand. ‘ This,’ said 

he to Net-no-kwa, ‘is the handeomest and best of all 
| my descendants; I come to offer herto your son.’ So 
saying, he left her in the lodge, and went away, with- 


out waiting for an answer. 


,;iot mine or 


The young woman was one whom Net-no-kwa had } 


hers. You bave been following her about 


he village; now you would turn aside from her, and 


|nake her appear like one who has attempted to thrust 


verself in your way 
nor had he 
Red 


and thus they 


Tanner felt the justice ofthe reproach, 


jret overeome his own secret affections for the 
sky Le 
ame man and wife 


ation, that Net-no-kwa,during his absence, had made 


sat by her 


* it 


went in and 


appeared, on consulta 


t bargain with the young woman’s parents, and 


ne, rightly supposing that it would be 
10 very difficult thing tu reconcile him to the measure 


rought Ler h 


But it is not always the case that the Indian lover 


is so cold-hearted as Tanner shewed himself in this 


or that the belle of the tribe is thus under the 


ase; 


vecessity ef paying her addresses to him, in order to 





nade herself agreeable. Instances do occur, though 
not very frequently perhaps, of that ardent attach 
nent which induces the young hunter not only to ten 
ler proposals in hisowa behalf. but to make considerable 


crifices and exertions to recommend himself to the 





idmiration or gratitude of his fair one 
WARFARE 

Our next quotation gives an example of one of the 
warlike excursions of the Aborigines. 

“ When the Five Nations of New York and the 
Cherokees were at war with each other, several years 
before the American Revolution, two of the former 
people They 
advanced southward, through the forests, until they 
came into the immediate vicinity of some of the Che 


undertook an expedition of this kind. 


rokee villages. Here they so cunningly ambuscaded 
them through most part of the spring and summer 
kill above twenty in different attacks, before 
they were discovered by the scouts of the enraged and 
dejected enemy. They had a thorough knowledg« 
of the most convenient ground for their purpose, and 
extremely swift. Whenever they killed any, 
and got the scalp, they made off to the neighbouring 
mountains, and ran ever the broad ledges of rocks, in 


as to 


were 


contrary courses, as occasion offered, so as altogether 
to baffle their 
pany wasin chase of them, they ran round a stee} 


pursuers, Once, when a large com- 


hill at the head of the main eastern branch of Savan- | 


nah river—intercepted, killed, and scalped the hind 
most of the party, and then made off between them 


| and Keowee: as this was the town to which the com- 
| = 


* Tanner's Narrative. 


they attack him on 
now he runs to the pole for 
hin The result 


with the same, or fresh persons 


every side 


shelter, but 
the tlames 
} 


imagined 


The fortitude with which the Indians endure these 


pursue may e casily 


horrid tortures, is no less remarkable than the terocity 





with which they inthct them. Charlevoix relates that 
1 ’ : cmtennll 

an Indian of the Ottugami or Fox tribe was tortures 
y the Illinois, After loading them with all the in 


] 4 } a 
Its he could think of, he looked around, and saw 
among their number a Frenchman from Canada whom 


called out to him to ‘assist the Illinois 


he knew tle 


in tormenting him ‘And why should J assist the 


have the ym 


‘ried the Frenchman That 1 may 
fort of dying by the hands of a Man,’ said the prison- 
r; ‘my greatest grief 1s, that I never killed a Wan 


Here an Illinois interrupted him, and said that he 
had killed such and such persons—naming several of 
the illinois tribe Ha, ha, ha!—the J/linows, i- 
deed!’ said the captive, with an air of contemptuous 
defiance ‘the Illinois! ] have killed enough of 

em, truly—but | never have killed a Man! His 





enreged foes probably soon paid him for this speech, 
as he expected and hoped, with a leath-blow.” 


* Adair. 


MEMOIRS OF LOUIS XVIIL 

“©The Memoirs of Louis X VIII, written by him- 
self, collected and arranged by the Duke de D * * * “| 
Mentiris impudentissime! These memoirs are 

| not only not written by the king, but they are no 
written by any one who could ever have ap} roached 
his majesty in his private or even in his public cha- 
racter W hen we first heard of the work, we thought 
it | ossible—from the scandalous plunder of the private 
property of the royal family, which took place during 
the rage of the moderation of July,—that some papers 
of thelate king might have got into the hands of & 
publisher; but a slight examination satisfied us that 
this work was composed of no such materials, and that 
the writer or compiler, whoever he may be, 15 equally 
unacquainted with the forms of the Court and the s¢- 
crete of the Cabinet; and indeed knows no more of 
the general or personal history of Louis XVIII. than 
may be gathered from almanacs, gazettes, journals, 
| letters, and memoirs long since before the public.— 
We do not mean to deny, indeed we admit, and shall 
have occasion to show, that the work is got up with 
| great industry and some art—that most of the incl- 
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dents of the king’s lile are correctly traced—that his | duct was not really liable to the kind of inputation 
known sentiments are often adroitly introduced, and| which the Memoirs convey. But then. it may be 
his style of expression cleverly imitated: but they asked, why did the gentleman-ot-the press, assuming 
h | 2 





distigured, distorted, and overlaid by the addition of thestyle and title ot M. dk Vuras, insert this sarcas: 


such futile circumstances, such trivial dialogues, and he answer is two-fold: first, because falsehood 


such prosy commentaries, as weary and puzzle the | ways betrays itself by the little circurnstances whi 


reader, and swell out into we know not how manvthick escape the fabricator: lars. it 18s proverbially said 


octavos,* matter which should not really oc upy more | should 


} 
than one, 


made, the work itself would have still wanted the real | carry on without some hitch or blo 
interest which its title arrogates; for, from the mo 
ment we Were satisfied these volumes, however cor 


rect the general facts might be, were not the produc- | author, had determined to 


attribute on the title-page 
tion of the sing Aimse/f, our only curiosity about any share in the imposture to the Duc de Duras 
them was to see with what greater or less ingenuity | For, it says, the Memoirs have been collected and a 


The value | ranged by the Duc de D* * * +, 


whether as regards amusement or uti 


and skill the fraud had been perpetrated Now, the idea im 


of memoires 
merely in the abstract truth of t 


ie facts, or inthe in- | king at dilferent tim 





s, and requiring the arrang 


) 


have good memories—and fortunately for the 
Besides, had the compilation been better) cause of truth, no memory i sufficiently accurate to 
t, along train of 


imposition; but, secondly, it 13 probable, that the body 
of the work was written, aye, and printed, before the 


lied by these words is, that the materials of the 
I . 


lity mnsists in their authenti ty; that is, not) work were separate and scattered notes, written by the 
} 
! 


trinsic justice of the observation, but in their giving, hand of an editor; but when we come to the body of 


the facts and observations as they appeared to, orpro- | the book, we find mothing of this kind: the st ry 


ceeded from the individual named on their title page. | flows in one uninterrupted current from bezinni ig t 


In the voluminous memoirs dictated by B ynaparie to| end,—there is an unbroken train of narrative and rea 


his followers at St. Helena, many of the facts are no soning,—no hiatus, no lacuna 


» HO pauses,—it goes 


toriously false, and most of the commentaries are stu- | currente calamo—and the author refers to what he 


diously delusive ; but the memoirs are not, on that ac 


count, less characteristic of the author, less entertain-| he has said in a preceding chapter in so inany in 





ing to the casual reader, or less important to the cri 
tical history of the man. 


stances and in such a methodical way 
As France has been ‘the, the work was composed as one successive and unin 


mighty mother’ of genuine memoirs, she has also been terrupted whole; so that the words ‘collected and ar 


will have to say ina subsequent chapter, and to what 


as prove that 


prolitic, both in former and latter times, of this class! ranged’ are contradicted by every page, by almost 


of literary foryveries, and the impostures of Courtilz | every sentence, of the six volumes This is decisive 


de Sandrac, and Senac de Meilhan. are examples at | and when we see sucha flagrant proof of fabrication 
once of the temporary success and of the ultimate) on the very title page, we are not surprised to find 
worthlessness of sueh works. The ‘ Memoires of subsequent and still stronger evid 


Anne de Gonzague’ were read, on their first appear 


ice that the whule 





i8 an imposition 

an with great interest; but they were seon detect From this general judgment, however, one small 

In vain did Senac de Meilhan prove! portion must | sexcepted. Four chapters—making 
t 


that they contained nothing t 





as spurious 


iat the princess might | 76 pages, out of about 3000, of which the work con 


not have written hey fell at once from con-' sists are genuine; namely, the earlier chapters of 


siderable popularity into utter conte mpt and the bio 


the fifth volame, which are a r print of the‘ Narr 


gray r of that indefatigable coiner Courtilz very five of a Journey to Brusse und ¢ lentz,’ which 

Is vserves, that ‘nothing is more injurious to | was, we know, really written bv the king, published 
literature and history than this kind of historical ro- | in 1823, and analysed in the 28th volume of this Re 
mance, Watch mixes up truth and falsehood in a way. view, | p. 464.) That publication, which, no doubt 


against which even the most judicious reader can take suggested the present forgery, serves, on the other 
Since the restoration of 1814, this, band. for its more « 


like other manufactures of France, seems to have re- 





no precautions It is at once 
the bane and antidote,—it prompted the fraud, and 
We shall begin our examination 


mplete ¢ Xposure 


vived with activity,—a society of young lilierateurs assists its detection 
; g 





have been earning no very respectable livelihaod by 


with this part of the subject. ‘Theking’s' Narrative’ 
this practice. Jid him no great honour, either as a man or an au- 
inundated with fictitious memuirs of generals, minis- | thor 


[he booksellers’ counters have been 


It was pleasantly said that this account of his 


The work | adventures resembled the clown’s flight in a panto- 
now under consideration takes a still higher flight, | mime—toujours peur 
and braves public opinion with still greater audacity, | too was as mean as the m ter, with frequent gram- 
but, we believe, with as little real claim to authenti-| matical error, and, what is more strange, coll quial 
city as the most notorious or most profligate forgeries | vulgarism 
of the day 


ters, fine ladies, and even courtezans 


,? 


el jours faim. The style 


It is not, therefore, on the score of any 

critical or moral difference of tone and manner be- 
If such be the work, we may be asked why we take tween these four chapters and the rest of the Me- 
the trouble of exposing it,—can it require or deserve | m res that we rely, fis Majesty’s undoubted por- 
a laboured criticism? At first sight we thought not; | tion of the work is certainly in this respect the worse 
but we find that there are se inany people who believe | of the two; and if any conclusion were to be drawn 
whatever they seein print, and so many others whose | from thia topic, it would be that the fabricated parts 
better judginent has been overborne by the boldness want that sl 


ip-slop familiarity—that over-anx ety 
of this attempt, that the work has not only hada con- 


about his personal comforts—that trivial and puerile 
siderable sale, but acquires, from the silence of the gaiety, which degraded but authenticated his Majesty’s 
French gentlemen—(we say nothing of princes)— | real Narrative. But we must notice certain chrono- 
who should have exposed it, a degree of credit which | logical evidence which a comparison of the Memoires 
We conceive it is our duty to destroy. We wish to and the Narrative incidentally affords 

save the pockets of our readers from the expense, and | : 
the pages of the future historian from the deception, | 


of this costly and solemn forgery. of a different date from from the chapters which im- 


mediately precede and follow it—it belongs to the 
attributed to the king, we must clear the way by say-| same period, and forms an uninterrupted portion of 


ing a word about the indicated editor. There are! the story. Now ali the preceding and all the subse- 
but three persons to whom the eight letters and four quent chapters have been avowedly written since the 


asterisks, ‘Le Duc de D ** **) can apply—namely, | Restoration and are fu/l of allusions to, and observa- 
tue two Dukes de Damas, and the Duke de Duras tions on, that event: nay, as early as in the? inth 


Noone who knows anything of either of the Dukes page of the first volume, the king, while talking of the 


death of his parents in 1765, is made to mention the 


Before we proceed to the examination of what is 


ge Damas, can, for a moment, believe, that true or 
false, they have had any share in the publication of 


these memoirs, every line of which they must, from Bordeaux, which took place in September, 182: 


, either regret | four years before his Majesty's own death 
With regard to the Duke de Duras, 


), only 
We are 
aware that an occasional anachronism might be intro- 
the imy robability is certainly not so flagrant Heis | duced by the author of a work ona subsequt nt revision 
supposed to have participated more than MM. de) of what had been written many vears be fore, but these 
Damas in the peculiar politics of Louis XVIIL., as allusions to the Restoration, and t 
distinzuished from those of his brother Charles X. 
He is, therefore, no doubt, the person to whom the 
designation of the title-page is meant to apply : but of 
him, too, we will venture to say, that it is very impro- 
bable that he could have been the depositary of the 
king's riginal notes, if any had existed, and next to 


impossible that he should have been the hand to col ect 
and a 


their peculiar connexions and positions 


or reprobate 


0 events posterior 
to it, occur not once or twice, but one or two h undred 
times, and are indeed interspersed, or rather insepara- 
bly interwoven, through every chapter of the book 


[We omit the remainder of the argument for the 
samme end, conceiving the point sufficiently established; 
bet subjoin some entertaining specimens of another 


; division of the subject. } 
range such materials; and, above all, that he 


should have been actuated by such a calumnious and M Having es 7 think satisfactorily, that these 
| : Vemoires co ave , ) , » ih 
hostil¢ spirit against the royal family as pervades a . : oul stir _— written by the king, 
every part of the work. Among many more impor- . show our readers how they have been com- 
tant objections to M. de Duras, which a reader ac- “or . ; fe 
quainted with the history of the court of France will tis, as we havea ready remarked, a decisive proof 
find profusely scattered through the wélumes, there is of fabrication, that these volumes do not produce any 
A trifling circumstance which has more weight with | [° facts, (at least, with our best attention, we have 
"Ws than a thousand graver ones of purely political or found none,) and yet there is preserved a certain accu 
Critical complexion. The king, in his sninateaih of his | T8¢Y of dates, and an abundant sprinkling of real ec- 
standfather’s death, is made to speak contemptuously currences, which, at first sight, give the whole an air, 
fnough of the pusillanimous conduct of the ‘pauere | if not of authenticity at least of plausibility. Llowis 
Duc de Duras’ on that occasion. Now. we cannot | ‘is accomplished 1—more easily than at first sight it 
but suspect that if the present Duke de Duras had been | 22 Pers, —and iby a very simple process I'he inge 
the Redacteur of this collection, he would have spared | Blots artisans a extracted from varions contempo 
bis father’s memory this sneer, and the rather, in fact, | "@"°0Us Memotrs every mention of Monsieur. Thus 
the sneer was quite undeserved, for the old duke’s con they became possessed at once of a series of authentic 
a dates, facts, and anecdotes, which they have connect- 
* We have before us only siz volumes, but we under ed together by a tissue of dialogues, conversations, dis 
that two others have appeared in Paris, and that} sertations, and commentaries, till they have given 
ty more are to follow. ‘them the air of a continuous narrative, and opread 


! 
| 
| 


The Narratire is inserted in the regular train of 
the Memoires, without any mark whatsoever of being | containing lists of the Notables—their ranks and chi: 


miraculous birth of his grand-nephew, the Duke of | meddle with what everybody knows, that we must 


' 
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then or dal xX, eight, tweive r ior What we Cal | k s What sad work the | ( ‘ ‘ “ 
gue twenty, volumes our Dp s We r t } ris t 
But, avai >; even this species of accuracy is a proof rh nt should ex t ( : ( 
fa for ides t ve st s fed utitisa r 
1 of fir pL fucis t s i t r 
I s, Whi f © Casi tl j er ‘ M. ¢ r ° 
1aVv t ug t Worth Is WH tli l Vor trast ies t I 
painful a y. ¥ } u v 1 . r nd, not “ 5 - 
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that were a! ly in everybody's h t Le ll he or his printer ] 
lot being a ks r hack hittl f tule s pha r 
ind his } sty was rt i tint tq i 5 ify see I G \ 1wiat | s 
istoe ) thre ost | yrta ort ile f her r tlar < 
f y $ tes ‘ yf t K Int } er \ that t editor ¢ ; 
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twenty places they make the king say, wha e Notables, an ther ul | 
he k gy woul really have said th ! “u bist thodez’y Is t viven & 
waste his time in telling what mav be found e ¢ t ( * 
vazettes and res it wil ! Che psc King } st told us that ails 
h } ished circumstances s happened t é Nord, his ar s would ta a srraver 
to hi j tcular at € knowledge’—r nore lniportant I ind that he w ] } 
dence /—for this, of all others, is the very point het ot the sovercig Ihe following ‘ grave a 
where the work has most notoriously failed and where important anecdote fr the cabinet’ of Levis X VI 
the detection (i i spite of the masse of vert lage in Which) is an excellent exa ple \ c av r Cor fror 
the facts are enveloped ) is most ru plete For, Bachaumont Ww cever we have st seer u 
this writer, wh repeats, usque ad nause his de ist of the higher « es of the Notables proceeds « 
termination not to repeat old stor r go over \m ugst the Notal t th } ( a ther 
ground which had been alre udy trodden, does nothing | were many who were in pable of acting from them 
absolutely nothir g else As the proofs of this are selves The Mavor of ( rnac had been at first sum 
tanyibie—mere matters of fact—and may, therefore.. moned ut was afterwards erased fr the list 
have re weight 1 some readers than critical « account of a letter which he had written t king 
servatiuns, or logical deductions, we shall enter into! in these terms 
some special and, we think, curious details ¢ n this point Sire—I have received the } ur of your maiest: 
Chere is a certain po itical and literary j ural, tter, enioining me to preser at the assembly ’ 
Which extends from 1762 to 1788, in thirty-six v th 1 am flat by this « man 
lumea, called the ‘ Memvires de Bachau:mont;’ they Sut cannot obey it, h aving heavy | ents mane 
are daily notes of the chit-chat of Paris, and are a re- | 00? th; but, | in my place, my first clerk 
pertory of all the gos ip and news of the tim his, 78 man of g J sense, and who hast t Wwe 
work Is Ineverybody’s hands, and the pseudo-king, S'£)ing tor me I hope all may go well, and at 
oh one or two occasions, mentions it,—which. how , sand flour ay not sulier I am, w pt 
ever, 1t would have been more grateful and more just; fou respect, Sire, Your Majesty's most bt ec an 
to have done one or two hundred times for, althoug! Servant I \ o 
ther journals and memoirs have been lurgely pillaged P.S. Please to make my om ents to the 
a great majority of both the facts and the ans tes | que on her Jast confi ent: she w D ube, t 
ntained in these Royal Memoires are stolen frou Clad to hear that my wife has been just orought to bed 
this compilation which goes by the name of Bachau-| of a fine boy Mr. Rocher, the richest merchant in 
ni* 


our town, and my 


own cousin-german, Mrs. Naire. a 
ie third volume seis out by a sulemn repetition of) woman well to 


do in the world, have been his god 
father and godmother.’ 





his Majesty's resolution not to waste his time in rela vol. 3, p. 15 








ting what everybody knowe: Le will only condescend An ordinary reader would see in this letter, and 
t . . } . ‘ j . lite ene 1 
to give What is new, important, and recondite :— especially in the postscript, nothir g but a mauvaise 
Ww arrive — basal >moires | n/a . = } 
I now arrive at an epoch in which my Memoires! plaisanterie :-—on who should have given it a serious 
must take a graver and more i portant character. * * 


thought would have seen that, when the mavors of 


only the twenty-five prin pal cities of France were 
summoned, the smallest of which had a population of 
12,000, it was improbable that the mavor of ¢ ognac, 
an obscure little town, with less than 2000 inhabitants, 
I persuade myself that | could have bad that honour :—ore who had looked 
it is my duty, both as an historian and a prince, to lift still deeper would have seen in the plaisanterie a sign 
altogether the veil which has hitherto covered those | of 


of the times, and an attempt to throw ridicule on the 

events in an almost impenetrable secrecy.’—pp. 2,3 | then novelty of c¢ nsulting the representatives of the 
To be sure—that is just what the king could and | middle classes of the people on political subjects. But 
should du; and he proceeds to keep his promise by | the pseudo-king sees nothing of all tt is; and tells ws 
hegiat ing with an account of the Assembly of Nota-! that his bri ther Louis XVI. actually read him this 


‘etter, postcript and all, ‘en petit comite’ and that 


1 am about to open to my readers the cabinets of so 
vereigns, and in order not to repeat idle facts which 
everybody knows, | shall glance over them rapidly, and 
shall employ myself in opening the secret springs of 
this epoch of our history. * * 


es in 1757, and on ente ring upon this topiche thinks 
it necessary to again repeat that he is going to give us 
original informatior :— 

‘I shall begin by relating all that preceded the meet-| he it serious or trivial, here, at least, we have one 
ing of the assambly, and of which | was particularly | genuine fact, one anecdote whieh King Louis X VI} 
informed (ce que j appris particulierement) | had in the cabinet, and from the lips of King Louis 

Good. But what follows? Fifty or sixty pages,| XVI. No doubt! but is it not curious to find the 


a: | editor of Bachaumont’s Memoirs nearly as well 
racters—their division into committees—the speeches | formed 2 


in the general assembly—the business in the respective 


in 
the town of Cx gnac was erased from the 
list? But whatever else may be said ab 


nsequence 


out this story, 


in 
The reader will find, in vol 34, p. 86, of 


that Collection, the story and the letter of the Mayor 
le Cognac—word for word—with the exception of the 
postscript 


committees—iittle anecdotes and stories concerni wg | « 


the individual members—all, all suggested by, or co 


pied (even to their mistakes) from the thirty third vo- 
lume of the 


Bachaumont, perhaps, did not like to 


compromise the character of his Journal by so silly an 
Memoires de Bachaumont’! : 


exaggeration of the original pleasantry, whic h, how- 
Chis will seem so incredible to our readers, after ever, the roval historian has not 
the reiterated professions that he would oniy give us 


the secret information, peculiarly his own, 


hesitated to place 
amongst his ‘mure grave and important recollections. '¢ 
and not} ° 

But perhaps it is only on public affairs that his 


sig" ; majesty condescends to borrow from the pournalist — 
give a few examples, the minutice of his own private life no doul t 
First he gives, in pages heel 9 10 and ll a nomi } : j : ; ’ } ‘ “ bhi — ust be 
, I, ar some details of his wedding d@ and 
nal list of the Notables, ranged under the ir classes g day, ar 
= A f the sucerediy g morning, must be his wn :— 
copied name for name, and class for class, from p. 15s aa . 
1 1s— 
&e., of Bachaun ont; but copied by one who did not Memoires de Bachaumont 
understand what he was doing : we selectan example ' 
F - 5 = ‘ I'he morning after the marriage, the Count d’Ar 
‘Seven bishops—of Puy, Ga'lard de Terraube; of "ae, eat ou i ; 7 
q s said to his brother, *‘ M. le Comte de Provence 


Lungres, La Luzerne; of Rhodez, Seignelay-C 





s, I rn sap % your voice was strong yesterday; how loud you cries 
bert; of Gast, Le Tria; of Blois, Laussiere The vou fe | , ae 
; mut vour yes! I could have Wished, replied the 
mines; of Nancy, Fontanges; of Alais : irdent brideg ‘that ld b ben 
a t egroom h NY voice could have bee 
of Nevers, Seguiran t lat T 3 ee , 
beard at Turin vol. v., p. 312, 


hy t . » fear 23 On 0 of oT . a 
Now, this is a literal copy from vol. 33 p. 160 o The Count ce Provence asked the Da iphin how 


Bachaumont, with a remarkable and amt sing excep- | he liked his sister-in-law 


tion, which, we think, will settle, if it be not already 
done, the reader’s faith in these Memoires. It will 


‘Not very much ean 


‘I should not have eared to have had her for 


my wife.’ ‘fT am glad,’ answered the other that 
be observed, that he says seren bishops,—so does Ba they have suited your taste. We ar b 
chaumont; but, if you count the kin r '—vol. v., p. 313 

find eight [he morning after her marriage, when Madame 
Valentin Is, 


swered; 


th sat stied ; 





! , 
sist, you will! for mine pleases me infinitels 


whereas Bachaumont’s number ayrees 
with the title. On comparison of the two lists, it ay le 


her lady of the bedcha er, attempe 
pears that his pseudo majesty has added one who is 


(to put on her rouge, the princess made great diffi 








not mentioned by Bachaumont, Monsieur Le T'ria. ‘ulties, and showed gre it rey mnance at be ig painted 
Bishop of Gast! Will it be credited that there never It heeame necessary for M. tou ato de Pentinen 
| was such aman as M. Le Tria, and there never was} —___ ’ 
such a bishopric as Gast? We beg our readers to cb- * The great Colbert had the var f making himself a 
serve that the prelate who precedes, on the list, the | pedigree, ar f wis t ut ® i from the 
supposed Bishop of Gast, is the Bishop of Rhodez, | ‘ a dean I Ci ert _ t ne Cul 
M. de Seignel av Colbert Now this M. Se¢ lgnelay : : : 2 ‘ ei + , . a wey, ae led 
Colbert was not of the French family of Colbert, but | ac cariefacr ri 4 r negotia tween Godoy 
was, it seems, of Scotch extraction, and his proper de-| Prince of the Peace the late Earl of Traquair: Co}- 
signation was Colbert de Castle-hill. Everybody vert s Birth-brief, as it is called, may be seen in Mr.Tho- 
ieee as ~ | mas Thomson's Co non, V. vil 
‘TI chaumont died early in the course of this t W ive seen the letter, with the post in some 
Journal, we shall, as is usually done, juote the whole series | other furmer publication, but it 18 not wor oe Tes 





under his name. time in looking for it. 


y 


ee, 
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\ Esq. w ye read with pleasu 
erica No. | Daniet Wensti 
i } ased to see % &§ et 
. ve W t We do t wever 
, = M t Orator, Mr. We ' 
y« it i ia ve i his I 
sa £ pyuotedy uy 
- in the general acceptation 
r We pia vy, Calhouna \ 
: Doings of Dead ot to our taste 
N Davt ” a lov ale of olden times ksin 
‘ 
na a . ft characters ¢ ; res 
s sK ok” ism 
s ils than the pag 
J l rbacke Seeveral preity pieces of boct 
\ 4 ‘ ces of new works, and t ek 
Dunlap benefit,” close this numbez 
= , = i sher states that **the paperonw tl 
: Knicke cker is printed costs more than that of any 
C oc t United States.” Such being 
: i t, we think the paper-maker ¢ ittofurnisha 
| . ) rt r this certainly is too coarse and soft 
r assis ray that is intended for preservatior t wil 
r t t s sla sec 1 reading. 
i Vi ave not been favored with a sight of t 
American Monthly, either for April or May Som 
: c rc p es speak well of tt,—to praise, is 
cae re grateful 1 to condemn—but we prefer t 
xamine for ourselves, and give an honest 0; 1on 
' PONDE! work t public are likely to feel an in- 














rhe attenticn of our readers has already beer 
i led wo magazines published in Boston by Lilly, 
{ on ‘. fe 
TE Wait & Ce Vhe first is * The People’s Magazine” 
ad or as SAAS Tr, A TRTR PTT. embracing a creat variety of geographical and chro- 
eo. eed Corts VSrsaarw OrTo rr ae “"s . 1c 
cal topics, Natural history, entertaining me- 
| ' : 
GORI WA) ;t rs, Xc. Several engravings are furnished in each 
th, M. 
nuinbe of which is issued every two weeks at 
1 May-Day Pic-Nic!—Who ever beard of such | one dollar per ennun 
tm yg old {nicker-}| ‘The other is “* Parley’s Magazine,” a work of a si- 
€ N ¢ é ider, it was no é ator milar character but intended more particula ly for 
h \ a W am Pe 1 right | the use of children. ‘The price is also one dollar ; 
mie t was, Ww may re ov t ving | aun 
tT i 
‘ fa temporary. { y ‘ = ; 
| J ever-teeming press of the Harpers has again 
thus yw select ¢ i s i \ iy . 
: sen th severs!l works lor our notice. ‘The first in 
t a idants raat | es y , ' ' 
order sl S aiWays have a ngotto supremacyv- 
. ve a ea ws, loot “ on 4 y . ’ , s . 
s Mrs. Abb ine Morrell’s “‘ Narrative of a voyage 
y ’ a USve;, ® asi it wi af Sidl ie or > . . ” 
=e to the Ethiopic and South Atlantic Ocean, Indian 
ap re cing a vroup, which bas athercd toge- » 
: Ocean, Chinese Sea, North and South Pacifix Ucean, 
‘ ke those B 10 has pictured in his ; . ~— 1 
; the years 1829, 1830, 1831”—vernly, a long uth 
ws 6 ‘ : —_ 2 : 
‘ \ with a very pretty engraving of the amiable authoress 
" ) f 
. . herself. We cannot be so wanting in gallantry asto 
. oe of « rses—tie wv pian- : . a . 
say one word against this book, but think the time of 
‘ ta wine t sert, t sup- | . e - 1 , } 
ai th flectionate wife—tor such she certainly appears 
per I } ol good cifiusion OF 8} [— (USIOn | - . "1 
: to be—would have been more advantageously occu- 
- ; ei ae ,,, | pied in the pursuits of domestic life. The narrative 
Flow tantaliz 7 to a New Yorker! Mark the |! . ; : : 
: ; is not without interest, but that interest will be felt 
t —t t contusion o! tengues, and that : . , . 
more by the personal friends of the lady than the pub- 
ndeed pr uced ¥y any other cause than * tine : A : " 
: ae . c. Writing Books has become so much a trade, 
jelectable wines We are entertained with the c ee 
, : a that we regret to find the better half of creation ex- 
oK vy « women—tbhe crying <« ‘ Jren—t » . 
ae s change the serene and uniform course of domestic 
ewearing of Carmen and Porte dirty streets. eri 
; ot luties, for the anxious and too often vexatious pur- 
and dirty houses "ew not, however, enter 
r ‘ uits of ma 
into a de I f all the vexations of * May-day 
that has been already done in prose and in poetry, The 7th and Sth volumes of the ‘* Boys’ and Girls’ 
and by none better than our own Paddy Met kle | Library of useful and entertaining knowledge con- 
J hie ‘swateheart across the big wather,’ in the last | ta “ Sketches of the manners, customs, and cha- 
ae ‘ racter of the North American natives, by B.B.Thateh- 
unber of the ynstellation. - 
er, author of Lives of the Indians in the Family Li- 
With an anx esire thata Monthly Magazine | brary.” The Messrs. Harper deserve much credit 





' ye established in the erty, to which our literary | for the scrupulous attention they pay in selecting 
men of leisure—for we have a few—would be induced | subjects for the amusement and instruction of our 
t rally, we hailed with much pleasur young friends. Itis a task of no little difficulty, and 

he ap; unce of the Knickerbacker, and anticipated | thus far they have performed it with satisiaction, we 
trom the coatents of its early numbers, and tie ac- | believe, both to Parents and Children. The present 
now ‘ 4 eori we ditor,a work which | volumes are embellished with a number of emblema- 
hould net e by comparison with the monthlies of | tical cuts and engravings, which materially enhance 
England I'he May number, we regret to say, does | the value of a history of the manners and customs of 
not sustain the character of the earlier numbers. It! a people once so numerous and powerful—now a 
is from no feeling « kindnesa towards the Editor! mere handful, and of whom we shall soon have to 

whose name ts unknown te us, or the Publishers, say— they were! 


The extracts furnished in our columns this day, as 


that 


’ > | } } . 
this work should be an honor to the city of the Knick- well as the work itself, will be read with interest by 


that we make this observation, but from a desire 


erbackers. An honest expression of opinion ought | old and young, and with the following quotation from 
not to give offence. ifitis a sound one, good may | a notice of the publishers, will afford a knowledge of 


if unsound, it will have no weight | the general contents :— 
for?) “The pul 


} 


be produced by it; 


with the pubhlie, who will judge in such ms: 


liters ishers do not present this work as even a 
history of the Aborigines, but simply as 
sthole of } an outline of their peculiar character and habits, illus 

| trated with numerous anecdotes, of which it may be 
“ per to remark, that none have been adopted in this 
omparison of the eloquence of England, Ireland, | work but such as were established and authenticated 
The style of the writer, how- | the possitulity of doubt or contradiction, ‘The 
c uterials were collected by the author while engaged in 


preparation of his larger work, the * Indian Lives.” 


themselves. sketch of the 


The first article 


rnodern 


is “ The 


and 


in this number 


eloquence”—a concise 


tolerat Ly ) ist 
France and America. 
ever, wants finish, and we cannot admit, of Canning, | |, 
that “his matter was too playful, perhaps too super- 
.” The playful sallies of this accomplished ora 


We have received new publications of the follow- 
or, whom we consider to have been very little infe- | ing music, by Meesrs. James L. Hewitt & Co. 

nor to Pitt, have been admired even by his political) The Minstrel’s Tear—The Merry Swiss Girl— 
opponents, who writhed under the bitter sarcasms | Can [ again that look recall, arranged for the Spanish 
which he knew so well how to direct. A review of | Guitar by Otte Torp—La Invitation ala Valse—La 
Creker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson is an indepen- | Voix de ce qu’on aime, for the Piano Forte by Mons. 





TELLATION 





siete 
Aa de Beaupla I'he Shepherd's Gift, with a 
ttily executed v ette by William Ba The 
Ye r ( 1 , by Chas. E. Horn, as sung by Miss 
thes—Mine Alone, by ¢ DeBerriot—and ‘The 
l sville far hh 
We ha ) t but they ec will duly appre 
t iab s of the P she Ww are so fre- 
ae | shing sol of t et il oi ir { at 
n 8, and arra ig them cha mann that 
i tion « swect sounds iV i y 
ama s who have not acq d the mastery 
t a dificult execution. 
THE MAN WITH ONE EPITHET. 
B amin Bue m is a dashing mert in this 
Lie deals larg ly in dry goods, both wholesale 
and retail, and i ught by many to be growing 


Like many of his brethren, he does not want 
for fluency of speech; though he has not, like some 
others, a very great command of choice epithets for 


setting off his guods. Intact he has but a single one; 


and that he applies in all cases: every thing with 





him is SUPERE His goods are superb; the materials 
out of which they are made are superd; the fabr s 
ert { colors are upert the gloss ( sh 
i i i ] i vi it 
ares d finally they will wear supe 
But it is not Mr. Buckram’s merchandise only that 
s i Liis use, his carnage, his horses, his 
wife, his daug all are super Wor is he so sel- 
1 as to confine this epithet to his own property 
only. 
Walking along the street with him the other day 
pointed to the entrance of a c¢ e certain 





testaceous dainties were kept to tickle the palate 


me it was the most superb oyster- 


withal, and assured 


cellar in the city of New York, 
Proceeding on, we came to where Disbrow was 
boring for water. “ What depth have you got 


asked the merchant. 


Five hundred feet,” replied the workman. 


“ Faith!” 


1 Mr. Buckram, “that must be 


return 


perb weil.’ 


At another time, as he was walking Broadway, 


1e of those tour-footed gentry who enjoy “the free- 
dom of the city” without a gold box, came run ung 


furiously down the sidewalk, and taking Mr. Buck- 


ram between the legs, bore him off through several 
squares, until suddenly turning a corner, he landed 
him plump in the gutter. F hant got up, 





j 


Stared about most indignantly, wiped the mud from 


i } le 
his unmentionables, and exclaimed to the bystanders, 


** Super superb 9 
Dining one day at a public house, he told the wai- 
ter to fetch him a piece of roast beef. 


“How will you have it said the waiter. 


**Oh, superb,” said the merchant. 
“Superb!” exclaimed the waiter, scratching hie 


head in a quandary. 

** Don’t stand here scratching,” said the merchant, 
‘but fetch ine the beef, superb.” 

“We havn't any sich, if you please,” returned the 
waiter. 

** Havn’t any sich!” exclaimed the merchant impa- 
tiently—“ then you must be a most superb set of 
wretches indeed.” And so taking his hat, he left the 
house. 

When the cholera began to prevail here last sum- 
mer, Mr. Buckram, taking counsel of his fears, like 
many another of his fellow citizens, cleared out, and 
never stopped to breathe until he had reached a 
friend’s house, forty miles inthe country. When still 


looking blue with sheer affright, he declared that the 


“ ” 


cholera was ‘killing people in most superb style. 


In short, such is Mr. Buckram’s fondness for this 


} 


word, so constantly does he apply it on all occasions, 


and to the exclusion of all other qualifying terms, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, that he may very 
properly be called THE MAN WITH ONE EPITHET. 

A Durcn Sign.—At, or near Schenectady, many 
years ago, there lived a stout Dutch farmer, who was 
famous for grubbing, unearthing, or pulling up th¢ 
roots of the pines, which abounded in that region. 
He afterwards opened a house of public entertain- 
ment; and, in order to have a characteristic device 
on his sign, he liad himself painted in the attitude of 
tugging with might and main at a large pine tree. 
But lest the thing should not be properly understood, 
and therefore the skill of the painter, as well as the 
invention of the designer, be thrown away, he had the 
following lines placed underneath : 

* Here I pe 
Bullin up dis pig Bine Dree. 
Hans Korruren.” 


The tale of Two Lerrers, which will be found on 
the first page of this sheet, is one of a series that we 
intend to furnish. 


We think they possess a spirit 
| which will render them attractive to all our readers. 


Scorwrvur Moury Gray, was written expressly for 
this paper, and although we may net object to fur- 
nish materials for our contemporaries, we think com- 


A ee TE ee mR oe 
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sueeam 
mon justice should induce them to give the usu 
sual 
credit 
‘It is a matter of serious importance that a may 


. } 
should know when he is married, whether } 


ie hae 
onformity with the law of the s 
If we understand the law on this subject, 


been married in tat 
sare, 


nu cle 
Clergy. 


man has any right to perform the ceremony of mar 


riage, whois not settled. A minister Without a cure 
can no more marry than a layman, Bridegrooms 
and brides ought to look well to this on account of 
the consequences. We may be mistaken, and if so 
will some gentleman learned in the law give us sities 
in regard to it. We think we are right.” 

{Thus says our friend of the Boston Daily Atlas 


If} 


It he asks advice on his own account, we would advise 


r y t 1 
him not to risk the consequences of the uncertain lawe 


ol good old New Ey 





gland, but have the knot tied ) 
our enlightened State, where the nearest Justice of 
the Peace or Mayor of the city will answer his pur- 


pose just as well as a minister. } 


THE DRAMA. 
Park,—The manager deserves much credit for his 


unwearied exertions to furnish novelty at 


(this estab. 
lishment. The Kembles, Mrs. Austin, Miss Hughes 
rm © oe 
Miss Clara Fisher, and Mr. Hill, have been alter. 
nately engaged ; and on Monday evening we were 
gratified with the appearance of both Mrs. Austin 
and Miss Hughes, in the opera of Artaxerxes. A 
crowded and fashionable house testified to their ad- 
miration of the delightful performances of these ac. 
plished singer 
‘ 
hot art of the o) M H . 
was but a part the evening) Miss Hughes sang 


com While we were present (which 


“In infancy,” one of Dr. Arne’s most beautiful airs, 


Tiree rounds of applause evinced the high gratifica- 


tion of the audi ice, and an unanimous “encore” 


produced its repetition with the same decided effect, 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Hill, in “ Jonathan in 
England,” kept the audience in a roar of laughter. 
To those who have never seen this fine caricaturist~ 
and particularly to every person suffering with “the 
e say, do not neglect the press nt opportuni- 
The 


on Tuesday evening, but there was a large 





ty of enjoying a most hearty laug house was 





not tui 
proportion of ladies in the boxes, whose risible facul- 
vuld not be 


ties ¢ restrained, and they joined in she 


full expression of approbation which such finished 
comic acting is calculated to produce. 

The Kembles are yet in Boston, where they have 
met with the same decided success as at Philadelphia 
this city. 


will they return to us? 


and in The daily enquiry here is, when 


Mr. Hackerr has made a most successful appear- 
ance at Covent Garden. THe is represented by one of 
the London papers as ‘‘a performer who, for vivacitr 
nature, spirit and bon-hommie, has no superior or 


London stage.” 


DOGBERRY’S NOTE BOOK, 

A good-natured, sun-burnt Yankee, who was pick- 
ed up in one of the streets, in a state between drunk 
and sober, was brought in by John Henry, one of the 
Constables of the city. While other business was in 
operation, the tipsy subject, who had laid himself on 
one of the settees, got into a sound sleep, from which 
he was roused when it came to his turn to go through 
the ordeal of examination. 

Magistrate.—W hat is your name? 

Prisoner.—What is myname? Well, tis Azanab 
Snaggs. 
M.—W here did you come from ? 

P.—Where did | comefrom? Why, from Abing- 
ton, to be sure. 

M.—W hat did you come for? 

P.—Now, mister, | dont exactly like to tell that. 


M.—You are not obliged to tell—do as you please. 


P.—1 dont see what I shall get by telling. But if 
you think I'd better, I rather guess as how I will tell. 
M.—You are in some danger of getting into the 


House of Correction ; but if you can give a good ac- 
count of yourself, it may be of advantage to you. 

P.—Willit, sartin? Golly, I dont know butl had 
better tell. Well, you must knowthat what brought 
me to this ere place was—I—I must tell—it was—'t 
was—to sec the folks. 

M.—Then you did not come to get drunk ? 

P.—Oh, no.—Nor I aint very drunk now, mister— 
nor I haint bin right up a tree, since four weeks ago 
That was a pretty hot time, I tell ye. I—I—I rather 
thought [ was a leetle corned that time, and I got 
over it as soon as I could, but twas darned hard 
| work. 
| M.—And how long before that, was you corned? 
P.—Now I dor love to tell that—but any how, ! 
; guess’twas—a  dwhile. (Laughter.) Oh, its 70 
| laughing mat -r,1 tell ye. Mister, them folks behind 
| that bar (pointing to epectators) are bad off as I am, 
1 suppose. Well, you've got all sorts o’ fashion’ 
i here. Now I will tell. You see, I was settin down 
| yesterday, and up comes a young man to me, and 
| says he to me, “ what are you drunk in the street 
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for,” says he. Now that ere man must a bin one o’ 
Reed's sons. 

Notwithstanding the excuse of the prisoner, he 
was told that he must go to the Llouse of Correction 
two days, to get sober. When the Clerk told him 
his sentence, the prisoner very s berly turned to the 
Magistrate ; “Mister, I dont know what your name 
s, but ’'m no more drunk than he is. If you wont 
put mein gaol, or any other bad place, I'll promise to 
keep as steady and sober as—as lam now,” and he 
gave a corre sponding tipsy flourish with his right arm, 


When he 


was again told that he must go, he made a piteous 


to show how steady and sober he was, 


appeal to compassion: “ Well then, ony let me have 
a leetle ile for my leg, which | hurt trimmin logs— 
ony aleetle lamp ile—its’ good for’t—ony get your 
lamp feeder, and [ll jist show you my leg.” “1 
“But 


perhaps the other folks du,” said the imploring prison- 


don’t wish to see it,” said the Magistrate. 


er. But all was in vain; and he was conducted to 
the House of Correction, to stay two days, and get 
sober.-— Bost. Atlas. 


GLEANINGS. 

L. E. L.—Letitia Elizabeth Landon, the author of 
the Improvisatrice, and innumerable smaller pieces of 
merit,is the orphan daughter of a gentleman who 
was the agent for the British army. Dr. C. Landon, 
the learned head of Worcester College, Oxford, is 
She lives in Sloan street London, and her 
She is 


her uncle. 
genius is the welcome visitor of all countries. 
not yet 21 years of age. 


Jnitials.—In the year 1814, Major Brown, of the 
United States Army, wore a cane with the initials 
“R,B. Bo’ marked on the cap. Being asked what 
they stood for, the Major replied that his father was a 
Revolutionary soldier, and that his baptismal name was 
Bryant. He (the Major) was born during his father’s 
absence with the Army, and his mother anxious for 
the return of her husband, christened the little pledge 
Return Bryant; and so Major passes through life as 
Return Bryant Brown. In due time after hie father’s 
return from the army, a sister was born and his fa- 
ther took it into his head to return the compliment, 
by calling her after her mother (who bore the old | 
fashioned name of Molly) and prefixing thereto Re- 
member; so that his sister, unless she has since 
changed her name, is usually recorded as ‘“‘ Remem- 


ber Molly Brown.”— Trans. 


Speculation.—A modern little yankee-doodle, dur- 
ing the late fall trainings, (in the town of ———,) 
went to a ‘general muster,’ to see the wonders of the 
oceasion. The next day he went to the ‘summer 
school,’ of the district to which he belonged, and un- 
dertook to give the boy next to him an account of his 

‘ventures. This being observed by the mistress, he 

cd upto bechastisedfor whispering. ‘ What 
was you whispering about, John ?’ said the mistress. 
‘Nothin, Marm.’ ‘Nothin? Yes you was. What 
did John Simmons say to you Moses Smith?’ ‘ Why, 
why, why,’ said Moses, ‘he said he wanted to tell me 
somethin—and [| told him he mus’nt whisper—and he 
said he wanted to tell me bout his speculation at the 
trainin yesterday.’ ‘ Well, Moses, what did he tell 
you ?’ said the mistress. ‘ Why, why, marm, he said 
a8 how he bought a great piece of ginger-bread, for 
fo’pence, and eat off the lasses, and sold it for six | 
cents—and so he did.’—Lowell Compend. 


Lots.—An auctioneer’s lady produced her spouse | 
twins, very like each other. 


Not knowing exactly 
what to call the small lot, he bethought of christen- 
ing one, * J-bid,’ and the other ‘ Ditto,’ from his cata- 
logue. 
4 safe bet,—A very loquacious lady once offered to | 
bet her husband fifty dollars that she would notspeak | 
aword for a week, ‘Done !” cried the delighted hus- | 
band,staking the money; upon which the lady put it in | 
lier pocket, observing, very gravely, that she would | 
secure it until the wager was decided, ‘“ Zounds! | 
Madam !” cried the husband, “ I’ve won it already.” | 
‘‘Poh! child,” returned the lady, “ you have mista- j 
ken the time—I mean the week after I’m buried !"— 
Camden Repub, 


Teapot.—T here is an individual not fifty miles from | 
New Haven, who is very singular in his habits, and 
which goes to show how far imagination will carry a | 
person, This individual has shut himself up in the 
house one and a half or two years, He appears to be 
n perfect health, and every way capable of attending 
‘o business, if he only thought so. He has for more 
than a year fancied himself a teapot, and believes his 
hose is the spout, and is afraid to have any one come 
near him, for fear they will break it off. It ig impos- 
‘ible for any of his friends to convince him to the 
‘ontrary. He never appears in the street, except 
tarly in the morning, and then takes care never 
meet anyone. He has been known to go a mil 
his way to avoid a person, for fear of coming in cu 

“and breaking the teapot into a thousand pi 

expresses it.—Vew Haven Herald, 





Lord Hox 


lotte was very young, the lady who was her govern- 


ds Nose. —W hen the late Princess Char- 


ess, instead of correcting her fault, used to say to her, 
“Why, Princess, what have you been doing, you 
must surely have behaved very ill to-day, for I per- 


ceive your nose is very much enlarged—you are ab- 





solutely a fright. Atwhich the child would cry, a 


most times confess her fault; and on promise of 
amendment, was persuaded that her nose would re- 
sume its natural size. 


One evening the king (Geo. 


L11.)desired the Princess to be brought to him at Buck- 
ingham House. When his granddaughter arrived, 
his Majesty and the Queen were playing whist with 
Lord and Lady Hood. The Princess, after looking 
for some time at Lord Hood, said, ‘“*Grandpapa, who 
is that gentleman on your left hand? The King re- 
plied, * Lord Hood, my dear, Lord Hood—don’t you 
know Lord Hood ?”—to which she answered, “ No, 
grandpapa; but what a naughty boy he must have 


been to-day, for what a large nose he has got.” 


Tue Cuinese Cuess Piayer.—lIt is well known 
that the provinces of Shense and Shanse contain some 
of the most opulent men in China. 
they have money heaped up like mountains. And 
the chief money lenders in China are from these 
provinces During the last years of the late Em 
Kerking, a rich widow of the name of Chun, of the 
district of ‘Teayuen foo, had a son, who went to all 
lengths in luxury and extravagance. Among other 
idle pursuits, he was a great chess player 





on a piece of board or paper, as the Chinese have it, 
Is a very meagre, though interesting game Master 
Chun conceived a new idea. He got a large room 
painted as a chess board, with tables fur himself and 
friend on opposite sides. }’orchessmen, he purchased 
a set of beautiful female slaves, dressed them up in 
various colours, and made them perform, by a signal 
the duties of knights, pawns, horses, kings, queens, 
castles, &c. ‘This high chess player saved himself the 
trouble of moving the pieces. Ata given signal, the 
pieces taken made their exit at the door 

Of these proceedings the Emperor got intelligence, 
and, probably, offended by a rich subject outdoing him 


in luxury, he affected to be horribly offended—(his | 


own habits gave the lie to this)—at the idea of buying 
slaves to perform the office of chessmen! He fined 


Master Chun 3,000,000 of taels, and transported him | 


to the Black Dragon river for life, telling him, at the 
same time, that he ought to be infinitely grateful that 
his ‘ brain-cup’ (or head) was not separated from his 
shoulders. — Canton Reg 

Hor-Pressep.—A punster, observing two sherifls’ 
officers running after an ingenious, but distressed au- 
thor, remarked, that it was a new edition of the ‘* Pur- 
suits of Literature, unbound,” but hot-pressed. 


Niles’ Register contains an account of a recently | 


is about one foot 
square—weighs only 10 pounds, and costs but $5. 
It is worked by turning a crank. One girl of 12, 
might tend 3 machines, if arranged to work together— 
each machine making from one to two pair of men’s 


long woolen stockings per day.— Philad. Gaz. 


invented knitting machine. It 


A LADY’S ADVICE. 
Why love in a cottage, my dear, 
Is all very well for the young— 
But when you've been married a year, 
A different song will be sung; 
And flowers (if they suit the complexion) 
Are all very well for the hair, 
But jewels (a pretty selection) 
Have a vastly superior air. 


Iv’ all very pleasant for girls 
To prate about beautiful eyes, 
Dark hair, and its masses of curls, 
Love, kisses, and moonlight’s soft sighs; 
But spring, with its lilies and roses, 
For ever, my love, will not last; 
And bowers where perfume reposes, 
Must yield to December’s cold blast. 


I confess for myself, when I married, 
{ deemed that no pleasure could dwell, 
Unless in a garden | tarried, 
With dew drops on violets to swell ; 
But dew drops, and garden, and flower, 
And incense, and light, and perfume, 
Words of love, and a soft star-lit bower, 
Passed away with the violet’s bloom, 


And as for the poetry of Fred, 

Why every one writes in these days ; 
Believe me, my love, if you wed, 

You will not be the star of his praise: 
Remember the old man may die— 

Just think on your jointures, dear girl ; 
What a portion you'll have by and by, 

How many a jewel and pearl. 


You may then marry Fred if you like, 
“> wherever your fancy may lead; 
1 see now ny arguments strike— 
‘he last was a strong one indeed! ) 
rh re, like a sweet girl, dry your tears, 
vey do make you look such a fright; 
A despite of your sighs and your tears, 


* ell go and hear Pasta to-night. 


The natives say | 


But chess, | 


CONS TELLA'TION 





Navcrkal History A B Hure.— We find | 
the following in one of our Englizh papers. 

! loth t. there was killed on the estate ol 
Winslow, Bucks, a ve ry 
by Mr. Coles, the tenant 

nber, and was then about 

inmon a thing, many dis 

sa black rabbit This 

imes sought after by the 

ntl Mr. Coles found it 

1 eof his f s when 

he we for the heeper, but before they returned it 

had ved from the farm. The keeper and Mr. Coles, 

after chasing it upwards of an hour, without horse or 

} ha e good luck to kill it, and a very tine one 
it was he head and legs were as 


black as jet, and 
] 


t . + - L 4 % t I 
had much the ay pearauce of black silk velvet ils 


weight was near 7ib 


GLOLGGY— COSMOGONY. 

It is wellknown that many excellent persons have 
entertained an unreasonable prejudice against Geologi- 
cal investigations, trom a groundless apprehension tuat 
religious truth would suffer. A 
ought to suffice to convince them that truth is impreg- 
nable; and its character can never be injuriously af 
If the enemies of truth are 
able by any process for a time to obscure its lustre, its 
friends may rest in perfect contidence that they will 
always be able to remove 


fected by examination. 


the tarnish 
richer splendour to its future aspect. 
this subject 


and to give a 


we shall doubtless afford a gratification 


to inquiring minds, by presenting the subjoined 
notices of two new works, from the New Monthily 
| Magazine. 

‘Lhe works are Lyell's “ Principles of Geology,” 
and “ The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies illustrated 
and compared,”’ by W. M. kligyins. 


‘While we perfectly acree with Mr. Lyell that ‘the 
identification of the objects of geology with those of 
cosmogony’ has been the most common and serious 
cause of retarding its progress as a science, and the 
principal source of all the errors, absurdities, 
fusion which for many years covered it with ridicule 
and contempt,—we yet are not surprised that firm 


and con 


belkevers in the Divine authority of the Mosaic account | 


of the creation, and the chronology arising out of it, 
should have contemplated with dismay a study which 


its statements, and a consequent invalidation of its 
claims. It would have been but fair if, in the spirit 
of true religion, which is ever a spirit of calm and 
patient inquiry, they had deferred their anathemas 
against geology till they had ascertained the true 
ineaning of the inspired historian, and whether, in- 
deed, there was any thing really at variance between 
his narrative and the discoveries of this science. 

But were dogmatisers in faith half as anxious to 
bring their notions to the test even of the autbority on 
which they rely as they are to impose them upon the 
implicit belief of others, religion and philosuphy would 
mutually sustain each other, instead of appearing so 
often in a state of implied or avowed hostility. But 
this, perhaps, is exacting too much from poor human 
nature. ‘Truth, from the beginning, has been forced 
to maintain a long-continued struggle with ignorance 
and prejudice, with error and falsehood. Bigotry and 
intolerance have armed themselves against its preten- 
sions; and its advocates have been doomed to utter its 
vaticinations in sackcloth and ashes, in dungeons and 
in flames. It was not till the facts of geology, too 
evidently to admit of denial, established the existence 


of a former world, that a critical examination of the | 


Mosaic account led to the conclusion that it contains 
nothing inconsistent with this rational admission.— 
Of this examination Mr. Higgins has given the result. 
He observes— 

‘The first chapter of Genesis, which contains al! 


that God has revealed concerning the creation, may | 


be divided into three periods. First, there is a state- 
ment that the heavens and earth were formed by God; 
there is then a description of the earth previous to the 
days of creation; and afterwards a somewhat detailed 
account of the order in which the Almighty furnished 
the world during the six days.— All the sacred writers 
insist upon the creation of the universe by God; he is 
the great universal cause from which all things pro 
ceed. Philosophy has discovered that it was the work 
of an Intelligent Being ; but it is revelation alone that 
can teach his character and attributes.’ 

After suggesting the probable reasons which led the 
writer of the book of Genesis to commence bis narra- 
tive with the declaration that ‘in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,’ he goes on to re- 
mark, ‘ this statement appears to be entirely distinct 
from all that follows.’ Having asserted this grand 
fundamental principle of all religion, he represents the 
sacred historian as describing ‘the state of the earth 
at the time which immediately preceded the days of 
creation.’ 
thus—'‘ The earth was without form and void,’ he says 
ought to be rendered—‘ But the earth was invisible 
and unfurnished.’ He tells us that— 
| ‘Mr. Penn’s excellent remarks upon this passage 
| have established this translation. ‘ That celebrated 
| phrase, tohu vabohu, on which fancy and system have 
| so largely and unsubstantially built, is not of certain 
| signification, as has most inconsiderately and unwar- 
| 
‘ 


rantably been assumed or pretended; for we find the 
most ancient interpretation of it, as delivered by native 
translators, uniformly maintained, doth in the Jewish 
and Christian Churches, for above six hundred years 
after their time; which prescription constitutes as 
solid and secure an evidence of the primitive significa- 
| tion of the terms as the most punctilious eriticism, 


moment’s reflection | 


In reference to } 


in their apprehension, was a practical contradiction of | 


The passage which, in our version, reads | 


SY REE Oe FE A EE RT OT LP EE Oe ET Re ETT 











~ 
oe i 
inded on reason, can require or desire in any 
ruuge. ‘Those words which our version. conforming 
to later translators, has render Ww u ’ 
and void re rendered byt est Je i rpr 
ters, wopeTcs uti QaaTactxivusts6,—inv t r una} 
parent, and unfurnished or unprovided. > so. they 
were interpreted by the learned Jew, t hilo; and thas 
Josephus, whom Jerome calls a Llebrew shill i 
sacred learning from his infancy,” understood the first 
of these words to signily invisible, is manifest 
paraphrasing it “* not coming Into viev And J e 
avowedly regarded this as the established inter, tion 
so late as the close of the fourth century ; tor, in |} 
comiuentary on the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, he sa 
In the | ig of Genesis, where it is writt 
‘bat the earth was invisible and unfurnished,’ the 





other interpreters have translated ‘ but the es 
| void and nothing.’ ” 

There are two facts which we would deduce from 
this statement by the inspired historian : that the world 
was created at some indefinite period before the cor 
mencement of the six days: and that it was created 


interference of 


t 


ar 





once, without the any seco! 
} causes. 

‘That the beginning does not refer to the first day 
| ; for it is not mentioned 


; as a part of the creation in the enumeration of that 
| day’s work; but we are, 


spoken of by Moses is certain 


yn the contrary, informed 
that on the first day it was in existence, though u 

| furnished and covered with water. ‘The term begin- 

ning, therefore, is indeiinite, and it may refer to the 

To vuesses 


ve noend; for one would be as authorized 





js Ol vears 





preceding day, or to thousar 
thers would 


at last, must leave the decision of the question to 


to assert the truth of his conjecture as another; and 
the 
t! 


results of an examination into the c 


onstitulion of the 
| globe. 

‘This is the province of geology ; and from this 
} source only can we hope to decide the question and 


| to determine the state of the earth during the period 
| which intervened between its creation and the begin- 
| ning of the six days.’ 

| We make no apology for this quotation, Had the 
| enlightened views which it developes been entertained 
|} a century ago, geology would, in all probability, have 
| long ere this attained to the eminence of a science.— 
| We quite concur with Mr. Higgins in opinion, ‘ thst 
| atheory of the formation of the earth ought to he only 
| | description of the Mosaic 


a detail history—a finished 


picture from the outline sketch which the Jewish 
legislator has given us. 

This view of the subject cpens free scope to | 
| sopbical inquiry ; aud we are happy to ebserve thet 
|the grand principle of Mr. Lyell’s work ts in perfect 


| accordance with it. No longer restricted by the term 
of six thousand years to account for the phenoiena 


which science has had to investigate in relation to the 
appearances of the earth presented to the mind U 
would trace their origin, and the general laws which 
have produced them, the geologist may range through 
millions of ages without exposing bimesel! to the charge 
of impugning the authority of a divine revelation.— 

*The former changes of the earth’s surface may be 
explained by reference to causes now in operation ; 
and philosophy and revelation go hand in hand to- 
gether. 


Mr Lyell has succeeded in furnishing the geological 
student with the history of the science from the com- 
mencement of its rudest hypothesis to the 
moment. 


present 
He has traced with a master hand all is 
changes and fluctuations ; and has worked out of the 
whole confused mass a consistent theory. By patient 
induction he has established principles, and laid the 
foundation on which a superstructure will ere long be 
reared which will defy the vicissitudes of time. Ele 
has assumed that the laws of Nature are unchangea- 
| ble; thet the agencies now at work are precisely the 
same that existed from the beginning, and that they 
| produce the same results. Al) his facts and reasonings 
go toestablish this assumption. We scarcely remem- 
j ber to have read a work which compresses eo much 
| varied and valuable information into so small a com- 
pass; which affords so much delight to the mind, by 
opening so wide a field for rational speculation and 
important discovery 


We earnestly look for the completion of this inva! 
vable undertaking, which has hitherto been conducted 
with such admirable ability. 

Of Mr. Higgins’ short treatise we would also speak 

in terms of no light approbation. The following 
closing paragraph forms an appropriate conclusion to 
| this our brief notice of a science, which, if proper 
studied, cannot easily be overrated :-— 

‘In investigating the ancient history of the globe, 
the mind should be separated at once from all prejv- 
dices, and the reason should guard it from the influence 
of imagination. It is a subject which, pursued by sa 
enlightened mind, fixes the attention and delights the 
reason. Jf the antiquary can feel an interest in es- 
plaining the almost obliterated traces of art and civil- 
| zation, still greater will be the delight of removing the 

obscurity which hangs over the history of our globe ; 
and, by deductions from a series of observations, to 
| connect the broken fragments which are preserved in 
— word of truth, to direct our investigations and 








develope its revolutions Genius may here find its 
resource, and may expend all ite powers with increas- 
ing delight. At present we have only an indistinct 
view of the history of the world we inhabit; but when 
its various revolutions shall be determined, aud the 
character of its past inhabitants explained, it will pre- 
sent the finest display of Almighty pewer, and the 
capacity of human intellect, that literature has ever 
produced, or science has ever afforded.’ 


es 
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CHARLEMAGNE. 

Mr. James, in his Biography of this illustrious oc- 
cupant of the Throue ot France, thus, in terms of 
panegyric, sums up his character 

“The character of Charlemagne can alone be ap- 
preciated by comparing it with the barbarism of the 
times from which he emerged; nor do his virtues or 
his talents acquire any fictitious grandeur from oppo- 


ts around; for, though ‘the ruins 





sition th the objec 





jerive a casual splendour from the naked- 








ness of the surroun g desert his excell e lay not 
aione in adorning, but in cultivating the waste iiis 
military successes were prepared by the wars and vic 
tories both of Pepin and Charles Martel; but one 
proof of the vast pprehensiveness of his mind, ts to 


be found in the immense undertakings which he ac- 
complished with the same means which two great mo 
marchs had employed on very inferior enterprises 

each individual ex 
pedition was executed, was perhaps less wonderful 


The dazzling rapwity with whicl 


han the clear precision with which each was designed, 
and the continuous, persevering, unconquerable deter- 
mination wherewith the general plan was pursued to 
its close. The materials for his wars,—the brave, the 
active, and the hardy soldiers,—had been formed by 
his father and by nature ; but when those troops were 
to be led through desert and unknown countries, into 
which Pepin had never dreamed of penetrating, and 
in an age, when geography was har lly known—when 
they were to be supplied ata distance from all their 
resources, in aland where roads were unheard of, and 
provisions too scanty for the inhabitants themselves 
the success was attributable to Charlemagne, and the 
honour is his due. His predecessors had contented 
themselves with leading an army at once against the 
point they intended to assai!, or against the host the y 
proposed to combat; but Charlemagne was the first 
ia modern Europe who introduced the great improve 
ment in the art of war, of pouring large bodies of men, 
by different roads, into the hostile country ; of teaching 
them to co-operate though separate, to concentrate 
when reguired; andof combining their efforts and 


| but it may be observed, without entering deeply into | Tt 


THE CONS TELLATION 
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they are always such as can spure a little, in the hope 

Which, however erroneously, he jucged necessary lO) of gratifying a pure taste, if successful, and, with the 
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and approbation he founded all his efforts, and sought | Both these lotteries have served to promote the cause 
¢ ' r 2 fy } le kin } he | > . 
no support in his mighty undertaking, but the love! of the Fine Arts, which is the cause of refinement 
and confidence of his people. Of his many conquests 
the long and 


the 


purity, and taste, in America; and such lotteries must 
Ts ring 3 hich he . it} 
persevering wars which he waged With) be exonerated from the just stigma placed as the char- 





varbarians of the north have been, in their success 


, i acteristic badge of gambling offices—the sources of 
the most advantageous to Europe for, as civilization idleness, vice, theft. and murder 
advanced step by step with victory, and as he snatched Robert Fulton, who studied painting under our 
fram darkness all the lande he conquered, he may be | great countryman West, before he turned the energies 


said to have added the whole of Germany to the | of his active mind to mechanics, and became the bene 
' | ' >2 Ay lo har fore ; . 
world. Italy fellinto greater disorders than before; | factor of the human race—before he perfected naviga 


France underwent another age of darkness; but from 
the Rhine to the Elbe, and from the Danube to the 
Ocean, received light which has continued unextin- 
guished to the present day 

In domestic life, Charlemagne was too indulgent 4) the cause of taste by becoming an adventurer in the 


her and nerhan > lve } ‘ \e . 
father, and perhaps too indulgent a husband ; andthe| poydell lottery, and through it the possessor of three 


tion by steam to that degree which renders it the great 
agent in the intimate communication of man with 
| man, and consequently the promoter of peace and good 


will—before he rendered us this great service—served 


censequences of thie weakness often gave him pain 


fine pictures, by Benjamin and Raphael West, which 
Nevertheless, the monarch could hardly reproach his 


he sent to his native country, for his improvement in 





Bais ee Cal OR : oe ; 
daughters for passions which they inherited from him- | j oral refinement [bese pictures, painted for the 
nor for yielding to those passions, when he set! Shakspeare Gallery, are the Madness of Lear; ( )phe 





them the exam The private vices or folliesof any 
man can only become legitimate matter for history, 


when they have had an effect upon society in general 


lia and Laertes, before the guilty King and Queen 


and Orlando rescuing his brother Oliver from the 
Lioness and Snake, as described in ‘' As you like it.”’ 
he first of these is one of Benjamin West's best 


‘ nnuleasan Vea *h > . >} 
any unpleasant details, that Charlemagne scarcely | compositions; the second is perhaps bis worst; and 


d expect tt noral 2 in mate re , : ; 
ould expect the morality he inculcated to be very | the third is the only large picture from the pencil of 


his son Raj t 


Chomas Dowse, a leather-dresser at Cambridgeport, 


strictly observed, when his own incontinence was | eal 


great and notorious. This, however, is the only vice 
hich his has rec le rc | ac > 8 
which history has recorded of Charlemagne, amongst | pear Boston, became an adventurer in the second 
at san } id qualities. He was ambitious, i |} mentioned lottery, and was the fortunate cause of 
a Ete RRS = el De al ca aa 7 

s true; but his ambition was of the noblest kind. H bringing to America fifty-two paintings in water 





: ! 
onan 8 eral im > and 
gnanimous, liberal, humane, ar colours; copies from the collection of the British In 


yrave; hut he was frugal, simple, moderate, just, and 





stitution ; invaluable for their beauty, and the truth 
aan Th  eaeth mon h pons ‘ : 
udent Thongh easily appeased in his enmities,| with which they represent the style. the composition 
hia frie shins we | and p ane t r} 

is frien were deep and permanent; and, though the drawing, and the colouring of those masters, whose 


jasty and severe to avenge his friends, he was merci-| works are rarely seen on this side the Atlantic. Mr 
ful and placable, when personally injured. In mind, |) Pyowse drew No, 2 of this lottery, the second prize in 
he was blessed with allthose happy facilities, which) ,.), e; and, in consequence, possesses not only these 
were necessary to success in the great enterprizes| gay two beautiful drawings, but proof impressions of 
which he undertook. Lis eloquence was strong, abun-} 24) tho engravings, both in black and colours, that the 


publishers were enabled, by the patronage of the 
aristocracy of Great Britain, to issue for the public 


dant, and clear; anda great talent for acquiring for- | 
eign tongues added to his powers of expression. The 

same quickness of comprehension rendered every other | 
study light, though undertaken in the midst of a thou- 

sand varied o¢ cupations, and at an age to which great } 
capabilities of acquisition are not in general exte nded 
His person was handsome and striking. lis coun 
tenance was fine, open, and bland, his features high, | 


benefit and their own ruin 

Nothing would appear, at first sight, more misplaced 
than such a gift of fortune. The precious works of 
|} the best artists deposited in the hands of a leather 
dresser, would appear to the European aristocrat, like 
pearl thrown to swine, or the jewel found by chanti 
cleer. But it is very far from being so. Mr. Dowse 
the Yankee leather-dresser. is a man of taste and in 


nd his eyes large and sparkling His figure was re 

markable for its fine proportions ; and though some- 

what inclined to obesity in his latter years, we are told, 

that, whether sitting or standing, there was always 
something in his appearance which breathed of. dig 
nity, and inspired respect. He was sober and abste 
mious in his food, and simple to an extreme in his 
garments. Passionately fond of robust exercises, they 
ned his great relaxation and amusement; but he 
never neglected the business of the public for his pri- 
vate pleasure, nor yielded one moment to repose or 


' 
: - 
enjoyment which could be more profitably employed Tue Inesrtaten Riner.—The late Mr § 
| 
| 


formation, delighting in books and pictures, and sur 
rounding himself with both of the best, not only for 
his own gratification, but that of the public. 

Long may his prize remain with him, ard if he 
continues unmarried, (the only imputation on his good 
taste,) may it descend, when he can no longer enjoy 
it, to some institution devoted to the Arts he loves.— 
Knickerbacker 











Flis activity, his quickness, and his indefatigable en 


of C——, an extensive proprietor in this and the ad- 
ergy in conducting the affairs of state, having already 


joining county, was somewhat addicted to the then too 


respect; butin his native New England 


entertained for bun, verges upon enthy 





itever may his relative height 


g by the 
side of Clay, Calhoun, and thos ther champions with 
whom he « es in contact, at Washington: at home 
he towers far above every competitor; and it is almost 
an article in the New-England creed, that Mr. Web 
ster is the ablest man in the Union 

Ris like mostof our eminent men, from the bo 
eom of the people, and having forced his way, without 
friends or patronage, by the mere power of his own 
talents, the earlier and obscurer part of his history is, 


in general, but Inthe known We shall be able per 
haps, to furnish some anecdotes which have never be 


fore appeared in print; and, however apparently tri- 





hemselves, it is anecdotes of the lives of great 


men, in which we are princtpally interested, Bare 
chronological liats of offices held. cases argued, and 


g 
ks published—like those, for instance, so regularly 
digested according to the years of Rome, and prefixed 
to the De iF hin Classics—have no charm for the gene 
ral reader. Such sketches are but the skeletons of 
biography; the world wishes to see the living features, 
form, and gesture 

Danie! Webster was born in the year 1752, in Salis- 
bury, a pleasant village in the interior of New Hamp 
shire. rather romantically situated in the vicinity of 
the Kersurge mountain, which rears its swelling and 


d 


is fs as one of those independ farmers, », 
Llis father was one of those independent farmers, wh 


majestic form in full sight of bis father’s homeste 





if we assent tothe doctrine maintained by president 
Jackson, in one of his late messages, and so severely 
criticised by ex-president Adams, form the best part 
four population. He wasa shrewd, sensible man 
and had been found worthy to serve his fellow-citizens 
in both a military and civil capacity. He fought under 
Lord Amherst, in the war which ended in the con 
quest of Canada ; and in the war of the revolution, he 
commanded a company, composed principally of his 
own neighbors and townfolks, which did good service 
at Bennington, atthe White Plains, and on several 
other occasions The war over, he was returned to 
Salisbury, and was appointed a judge of the court of 
common pleas, for the county of Rockingham, which 
office he held till the time of his death. The proiis 
of a New Hampshire farm are not very exorbitant, 
nor are the emoluments of a New-Ilampshire judge 
very great. Daniel, and his brother Ezekiel, who was 
a yearor two older, had the benefit of the public scheols 
of Salisbury; but when they aspired to a college edu 
cation, the limited means of their father obliged them 
to depend very much on their own efforts, Ezekiel 
who died a few years since, in a very sudden and re 
markable manner, while arguing a case before the su: 
preme court of New Hampshire, was a man of good 
sense and excellent judgment * but he had not the 
quickness and brilliancy of Daniel. ‘The father ured 
to speak of both his boys with a good deal of compla 
cency, but it was observed he dwelt principally upon 
the praises of Ezekiel. A friend, one day, inquired 
the reason; when the old gentleman replied, ‘Eze 
kiel is a bashful boy, who needs a word to be said for 
him; but Daniel, [ warrant you, will take care of 
himself 
Mr. Webster completed an imperfect preparation 
for college, at Exeter Academy, at that time the only 
institution in the state, with the exception of Dart 
mouth College, above the rank of a district school. 
He entered Dartmouth College at the age of fifteen, 
and graduated in }801. We have understood, that, 
during bis college life, he maintained a high reputation 
among his classmates for wit and talent, and that he 
wasa great admirer and constant reader of Hudibras— 
a work which he occasionally quotes in his speeches 
with the bappiest effect ; but we do not learn that he 
was remarkable for any very close application to study 
Immediately on leaving college, he would have com- 
menced the stady of the law, but his wishes wert 
| thwarted by the necessity of providing for his imme 
| diate support. To replenish his exhausted finance? 
he was obliyed to resort to echool-keeping—an occup® 


tion which, at the earlier part of his career, has eked 


out the failing resources of almost every eminent pre 


good 
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Yet, 


‘lustrious names which adorn the roll of New-England 


fessional man in New-England. in spite of the 


hool-masters, we may justly observe, inthe words ot 


acho 





lebrated German author, quoted by Cotton Mather 


plus habet solicitu 


ace 


'Sceptrum tllud scholasticum 


dinis quam puleritudinis plus cura@ quam auri, p 


nenti quam argentt;” and so, we dare sav, 


impedi 
Mir. We year spent as 
preceptor of a school, at I’righrough, in Maine, he re 


bster found it; for, after one 


turned to Salisbury, and entered bis name in the of 


fice of Mr 


Uhompson, an attorney of some eminence, 
and an extensive C¢ untry practice 

Having learned all that could be learned in a coun 
try olfice, Mr. Webster's enterprising spirit sent hun 
to Boston 
at the metropolis of New-England an entire stranger 


there to complete his studies. tle arrived 
But as be sauntered up and down the streets, observ 
otlice 
familiar, he make bold to introduce himself, and pro 
posed to otfice, But the yen 


tleman to whom this application was addressed, not 


ing, over an Joor, a name with which ke was 


become a student th the 





appearance of the young man, or being 
giready overstocked with students, or for some other 


Mr. Webster 


this 


excused himself 

Nothing 
lisciple in search of a master, next presented himeelf 
at the office of Mr. Gore, at that time 
cipal lawyers, and among the most eminent men in 


reason from receiving 





into his office nted by this repulse, 


one of t! 


c | mn 
the state, where his application was more favorably 
entertained 

It so happened, when Mr. Webster, many 
afterwards, removed to Boston, to follow his profession 
there, that the 
him as a student 


years 





gentleman who had declined receiving 
standing at that time among the 
leaders of the Suffolk bar, was frequently pitted against 
the new comer. And from the contemptuous smile 
with which Mr. Webster twisted him to pieces, there 
were some Who concluded that his early adventures in 
Boston had not entirely faded from the memory of the 
New- Hampshire advocate 

Mr. Webster was admitted to the 
About the time of his admission 


1805 


he received a letter 


bar in 


rom his father, in which the old gentleman informed 

n, that by dint of great exertions, he had procured 
this son the appointment of clerk of the courts for 
Rockingham county ; and pressing him to hasten home 
and take possession of the oilice. His father evidently 
onsidered the appointment as a piece of very great 
but Mir. Webster, before acce pling it, 
thought it best to consult with Mr. Gore. The 
being laid before him, Mr. Gore suggested that should 
he accept this ofFee, he would probably remain a mere 
lerk of the courts all his life. “ You are fit 
You will arrive at something 
Mr. Web- 
ster accordingly, tothe great grief of his father, wrote 
back a letter declining the appointment; and about 
thesame time having completed his studies, he left 


good fortune 


case 


he said 
for something better 


better, I advise you not to accept it.” 


Boston, and opened an office in Boscawen, a small 
village in the neighborhood of Salisbury. 

We have been informed, that while a student, Mr 
Webster was apt, occasionally, to sacrifice tothe mu- 
ses; and itis said that compositions of his, both poetry 

d prose may be found in the periodicals of that day. 


ros\y ster, at the time of his commencing prac- 
ice ut Boscawen, has been described to us by a gen- 
tleman who knew him in this early part of his career, 
and who was present at the trialof one of his first cases, 
asatall, gaunt young man, with rather athin face 
but all the peculiarities of feature and complexion by 
which he is now distinguished. The case above allu- 
ed to, was concerning the property of a certain sheep, 
* the value of thirty stuillings, or thereabouts; and 
was tried ina long hall, before a justice of the peace, 
andthe assembled idlers of the village. This case, as 
ur informant assures us, was argued at great length, 
ind though Mr. Webster, who had not yet become 
known, did not seem to attract any great attention, be 
spoke, and reasoned after the same fashion, with the 
same plainness, point, and force, for which he has 
suce been so much celebrated. 

After remaining two or three years at Boscawen, 
Mr. Webster removed tou Portsmouth, the principal 
town in the state so far as respects wealth, population, 
andthe reward of professional ability. Soon after his 
reinoval, he was employed to defend two prisoners, 
accused of counterfeiting ; and though the cause of 
lis clients was too desperate to be gained, he acquitted 
‘imself with such conspicuous ability, as to attract 
very general attention. Indeed, it has been thought 
by those who have had an opportunity for judging, 
that this was an effort which he has never yet sur- 
passed. From this time forward, his business and 
reputation rapidly increased, 

Mr. Webster, from the earliest period, exhibited a 
ecided taste for politics. He wrote much in the news- 
papers; and though he did not accept any of those 
‘tate offices which form the stepping-stones of most of 
Ur politicians, he was distinguished as an admirable 
‘peaker in the local caucuses and conventions, which 
“ounded in New-Hampshire during the stormy pe- 
nod, which preceded the late war; and about the time 
'he war was declared, he was chosen a representative 
'o Congress. 

He continued a representative fromthe state of New- 
lampshire for four years, and soon became known at 
Washington as one of the ablest members of the party 
then in opposition. His speeches on the re-charter 
1a National Bank, andthe resumption of specie pay- 
mente, delivered during this period, attracted great at- 
‘ntion, and first made him known throughout the 
Muntry, 

Inthe year 1817, he removed to Boston, and for 
*veral years devoted himself very zealuusly, and aimost 
‘Icusively, to his profession. His career at Wash- 


THE 


ra ee 


ington had given him a reputation, and he came at 


ouce Intu a very extepsive practice 

Mr. Webster had already made himself « 
throughout the Union, as an orator and 
Dartmouth e 


NSP ICUOUS 
4 Stalesman; 
W vod- 


ward, which came on for argumeut in the Supreme 


the great case ol llege versu 





Court of the United States, in the spring of ISLS, 
afforded him an opportunity of proving, in the eyes 
of the nation, his ability 1 lawyer This was his 
irst important case in that court. Ever since, his 


business there been constantly | 


has 


he has relinquished his practice in the 


increasing; an 
of jate years 
state courts almost entirely 

The first office to which Mr. Webster was appe int- 
ed, aller Mass 
that of one of the delegates from Boston, to the Con 
vention held in 1520, for the revision of the State 
This was, perh aps, the ablestand most 
lin New-England; 


he became a citizen of ichusetts, was 


Constitution 





venerable public body ever assem 


and during its session, Mr, Webster distinguished 


himself by several able speeches on most of the im 








| nt points which came up for consideration 

As Mr. Webster's business began new to convey 
him regularly every winter, to Washington, a seat in 
Congress would be no great embarrassment to him 


tle was accordingly chosen to represent the city of 
1 took his seat 
continued in the Elouse of 
when he 


Boston, in the seventeenth Congress, an 
1823. He 


Representatives till 1826, 


in December, 
was chosen a se- 
an office which he still 
holds with increasing honor to his country and himself 

It is not our present purpose to enter into a detail 
of Mr. Webster's forensic or legislative exertions. We 
may observe, however, that it has not been solely to 


nator from Massachusetts, 


these species of eloquence that he has contined him- 


self. ‘To his talent asa caucus orator, we have be- 


more than one 
great occasion, when the predominence of the party 


fore alluded; and Faneuil Hall, on 


with which he acted, was threatened, or some engross- 
ing question of politics agitated the pub 


ic mind, has 





witnessed his wonderful ability in fixing the wavering 


judgment of bis fellow-citizens. He has occasionally 


exerted himeelf in the line of eloquence which the 


ancients called panegyrical 


furmances of this sort, are 


His most celebrated per 
his Discourse in commemo- 
e Settlement of New Englar d, his Ad- 

laying the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill 
Vonument—a monument, by the way, not vet finish- 
ed, nor, to all appearance, like to be—and his 
Eulogy on John Adame Thomas Jefferson 
These le performances; but the genius of 
Webster seems to us, not so well adapted to success 


ratio? f ¢) 
rait oj f 


iress on 


ever 


and 





are all ab 


in astyle of speaking, which requires not so much a 
clear and penetrating intellect, as a vivid fancy and a 
coplous imagination 

During the last three or four years, Mr. Webster's 


the 


fame remotest districts of the 
his speeches on the subject of Nullification, 
having made him every where known as the great 


He is 


has extended to 
country ; 
about 


champion of the Constitution. now 


fifty, and has reached the maturity of his powers, if 


Let us ex!ibit an outline 
of his character and genius under the three-fold aspect 
of a statesman, an orator, and a lawyer. 

As a statesman, Mr. Webster is distinguished for 
his just and comprehensive ideas of politics 


not the climax of his fame 


Lle never 
suffers himself to be deceived and misled by his own 
imagination, or the cant of a party With a keen 


| and penetrating eye, he looks through the mists, in 


which popular delusion, or the arts of party leaders, 
may have enshrouded the public interests, and takes 
such views as are prompted by enlightened judgment 
and sound good sense His ideas of politics are not 
only just, but there is a certain magnanimity—a sober 
magnificence about them; and, if placed in a situation 
of power, his administration would certainly be con- 
spicuous for some great projects of public benefit — 
Such is the character of Mr. Webster’s statesmanshir 

when he is left at liberty to act for himself. But he, 
like all other politicians, is sometimes obliged to yield 
the dictates of his own judgment to the decisions of 
inferior men, and to ‘‘ give up to party what was 
meant for mankind.” This is a misfortune, indeed 
to which he seems peculiarly exposed ; for with all 


| the statesman-like qualities of his mind—with all his 


power over the people in their primary assemblies—he 
seems to lack certain of the gifts of a great practical 
politician. He seems better qualified to fight in the 
ranks, than at the head of the politica! array—more fit 
to be the champion than the leader ofa party. Le is 
content to obey, when he ought to command; and he 
asks the advice of a committee of his friends, at Boston, 
instead of forming his own plans, and carrying, as he 
might do, the people with him. Hence it is, that his 
personal influence is very limited, and that he is re- 
garded at Washington rather as the advocate of New 
England, than as a great political leader. 
As an orator, Mr. Webster may justly claim to 
rank high above all his competitors. We do not mean 
that there are not other living orators, who have per- 
haps, a greater temporary influence over their ad- 
mirers, and excite a higher degree of momentary en- 
thusiasm. There is more than one Hortensius to 
rival in the public estimation this New. England Cicero 
Time, however, will inevitably award the palm to the 
eloquence of Mr, Webster. In this respect, and in a 
few others, he resembles Burke. Both these great 
men were ill-qualified—whether by the peculiarities 
of their situation, or the character of their genius— for 
party-leaders ; both, on several important questions, 
| relied upon the judgment of men far inferior to them- 
j sateen s both are distinguished for a comprehensive 

and philosophical view of politics, no less striking in 
their written, than in their spoken speeches; and 
| Webster, like Burke, will fill a greater space in the 
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pe ceve,} N proportion as t ten iry ntest hie down and slee Without fear of berg Kalle by 
f party polities into obscurity. It is the just | their enemies; that now the sleep in peace g 
anid neral views embrace in a speecl that vive it that t re these } wer ‘ ‘ , teu 
aiV perivuanen alut , hh vic s have an interest, fiurman tles! ind thought it accepta tot gods 
and an authority, at all times, and by such views are The nig! ving on, | cou t un the tor 
Mr. Webst rs spe 4 remarkably disting ied - yation | could wis! I acquainted the queen that I 
( pare, f ince, the eches of Mr. Webster’ must now leave ber and go on boar twl he 
nd Mr. Cla e tari! IR2t. Mr.Cla s speech ( isped me 1n her aris, and Kissed ne several times 
was Well a pted to the time ang the occasion but Ss made me many presents ol elegantt Ss ul 
t was adapted t solely to that particular time, | cate shells, when I took my departure, at Was 
und that pa ular ‘ ilis toy ire, many tended to the beats with great ceremon:’ { hows 
of the te rar and threugh the whole speech, being directed to our vessels, the tars, bot Enghis 
he relies ye upon indefinite statements and general | and American, dropped their oars 1 signa the 
declamation, than on any great principles of political | boats were propelled like dolphins through the water 
philosophy \lr. Webster ) the other hand, with As soon as we left the beach. the natives gave three 
no less adaptation to the occasion, relied on general | cheers, which were answered by our men with great 
principles and just argument. The rhetoric of Mr./ glee. In a few minutes, we reached the Antarctic, 
Clay, as it appears on paper, has lost its power; but | where we found a great many canoes alongside, loaded 
the clear reasoning, the keen logic, and the sound po- , with potatoes and hogs in abundance, presents from 
litical wisdom of Mr. Webster's printed speech, will, the king and queen. It would be difficult after t 
iulways insure for it readers and admirers to make me believe that missionaries could do no good 
[he style of Mr. Webster’s oratory is original and , among savages; such as we saw woukld do good 
peculiar He has nothing of round and swelling anywhere. Ina few short years all within their ip 
leclamation ; and little of playful fancy or poetical | fluence had been softened, and every one ws anxious 
imagination Few speakers of the present day deal | to become more enlightened Some had ai. the gen 
sv little in tropes and figures. Elis style is plain and | tleness that attends the polite and good in any coun 
strong, but remarkably clear and correct; and his try. ‘The territic monarch of fierce warriors was now 


argument has all the just arrangement and elegant , ax courteous a man could be, brought up in the bo 


simplicity of a demonstration in Euclid. ‘If you | som of polished society, and at the very first opportu 
would teach your son toreason,” said Locke, “let him | nity made an open acknowledgment of his obligations 
read Chillingworth.” If you would learn the full force | to religion and letters. I did not consider that these 


honours were paid to me as an individual, but to all 
females of my own country and those of the English 
nation. 

The next morning, January 24th, we took leave of 
all our English friends and the natives, § 
way, and put to sea with a fresh breeze and a light 
rain, bound to Manilla.’ 


of just argument, we would say to every American 
read the speeches of Mr. Webster. But Mr. Webster's 


speeches, with all their logic, are by no means wanting 





in warmth and spirit. There is a way of addressing | 
the passions through the medium of the understanding 
of which he is well aware, and of which he often avails 


t under 





himself. He has, too, a view of sarcasm, for which 
he is much celebrated ; and which often adds a spice 
to the driest piece of argument. His 


however, for the most part, only a peculiar modification 





= STITt 


sarcasm is TE FOR PayMentT.—'So G. has gone fo 


the Continent. He says there are no waters like those 
It is a specimen of that sort of reasoning 
ad absur 


of his logic 


of the Aix-la Chapelle, to rid him of his hereditary 
denominated by the schoolmen, a reducti 


complaint ‘What's that” ‘ Duns.’ Ha, ha! 


dum. He takes the doctrine of his pponents for y es, It is very true—it Is hereditary his father was 
granted, and then shows to what ridiculous conse- | more afflicted than himself. A propos f that; did 
quences it would lead. you ever hear bow old G. served the three bailiffs ?’ 

From the peculiarities of Mr. Webster's oratory, it | « No; let’s hear it.’ ‘ Well. G. had retired to a quiet 
must be obvious to every one, how efficient he must watering place, after innumerable and most narrow 
be as a lawyer. If such eloquence as we have des- | escapes, where he proposed to enjoy himself iuder a 


cribed, prevails with a caucus or a senate, when | fej 


brought to bear upon a jury ora court, it is perfectly 


ned name and red wig 
| 


Unhappily, however, he 


was tracked, trapped, and arrested by three sturdy 


irresistible. But Mr. Webster is as remarkable in the | fellows in his own house [he fertile a sof ( 
management of a cause—-in displaying its str was not dismayed. With his habitual politeness, he 
points, and concealing its weak ones—as in an argu egged the bailiffs to be seated, placed a large round 
ment. Whatever may be his merits as a practical | of beef and two or three bottles of wine before tly 

| politicidn, as a practical lawyer he is unrivalled. He! and entreated permission to write to a friend a few 
excels particularly in sifting testiinony ; and though miles off, and await the answer, previous to his de 


a 


, beauty. 


sometimes too harsh with an honest but unfavourable parture for the ‘ Debtor's side The bailiffs, pleased 


witness, in the case of a witness dishonest or unwil 


with the beef and wine, consented. G. wrote a note 
ling, hie power of extracting the truth is truly admi- | to a captain of a vessel who only waited a favourable 
rable. He is not thought, however, to be very deep wind to set sail. and who found much diffi ulty in 


in what is called legal learning; and though no advo 


pressing sufficient seamen. At that time impressment 
cate has a greater weight with the court, he seems to 


was carried on with the most v gorous severity. As 
rely not so much on casesand precedents, as on a just | soon as the Captain arrived—which he did with ha'f 
application of general principles to the particular facts | a score of tall fellows at his heels—G. pointing to the 
of his case.— Knickerbacker. | bailiffs, who were still making merry, exclaims—'‘ Ah, 


my dear friends, these are the three persons | men- 
| tioned in my note—just the thing for your vessel. 
Observe how strong they are! 


A ROYAL AUDIENCE 
IN NEW ZEALAND 

We take the tollowing description from “‘ Mrs 
Morrell’s Narrative.” The lady had already spent 

one day at the Missionary establishment 
The next day we could not sail as we expected 
the wind blowing too fresh from the uorth. The na 
tives, seeing this, were desirous that we should again i 


did you ever see men 
more stoutly built? Take them, my good friend- 
nay, no thanks—I make you a present of them!’ The 
| captain, enchante de son cadeau, ordered his escort 
instantly to seize the astonished 5ailiffls; and despite 
struggles and protestations, they 


their hurried 


. iway, and shipped off next day to the Fast Indies 
come on shore, and an invitation for us to visit them V.M. Mae 


came from the king and queen, which was accepted. | - oe - 
This was the 23d day of January, 1830. The boats 
>of the Antarctic were prepared, and those of the ships 
joined, amounting in all to twelve whale-boats, hand 
somely manned. ‘The natives had expected us, and 
came in myriads to see us. 
were metby Kippy-Kippey, the king; the queen ther 
ipproached, and extended her hand most courteously 


were 


Names 1N Lancasuirne&.—It is notorious that in 
the Moors of Lancashire, there are numerous instar 

ces where females, after having «¢ njoyed the marriage 
state fur several years, only know their husbands by 
On touching the shore we | the “ nom de guerre,” custom has given them, and 
nay, in some cases, it has a¢ 

tually transpired, that the men do not even know 
to welcome an American woman to her territory. | their own names. We heard that the Cockey Moor 
Her affable and kind. After our | postman once carried a letter addressed to himself, a 
greeting was passed, she waved a fan she held in her whole fortnight, consulting allthe parsons, clerks, anu 
left hand, and at this signal more than seven thousand | schoolmasters in the district as to the probable owner 
of their train, of both sexes, broke out into a song of | of it; and all because it happened to be directed as be 


after which they gave three cheers 


not by their real names 


appearance Was 


joyous welcome ; was registered inthe church books, namely, “ James 
that made the welkin ring. They then formed two | Whitehead,” instead of “ Purring Jim, o' owd Malt 
double parallel lines, the females composii.g the inner, | o’ Fums o'long Ben fowd;” and great was his astop- 
and the males the outer sections, As we advanced, the | ishment when the wise man of the village, who bh aye 
females fell on their knees, and the males on one knee. | pened to have been present at the christening, inform 
I was carried on a eort of stage or chair, by six of their | ed him that, ‘if he were not mislippent, parsun namt 
principal warriors, who proceeded with great state | him Jim Whitehead, as his mam stvod wi’ him in ur 
and solemnity, decorated with feathers of different | harms 
kinds. Some of their ornaments were of surpassing | cient 
The women all bore a green branch in their 


” 


Indeed we much question, whether vur an- 
friend ‘* Rowf Tum,” would have known what 
name to have directed the painter to put on his sign 
hands, and the hea’s of the men were ornamented | agreeably to the “ Act of Parliament,’ it he had not 
with branches and feathers. When we came within | had his license to consult! We almost fear that the 
fifty yards of the king’s palace, the pathway was | march of intellect will never be 
strewed with beautiful wild flowers, quite to the door, | aboriginals. It is evident from the 
where we found clegant mats spread for at least ten | stance, that the “ Reform Bill’ cannot touch them ; 
yards square. The king now spread before us a su-| and the wonder is, how the registry is managed to be 
perb banquet of the choicest fruits of his clime, and | completed. At the recent county election, an Ent 
the young women entertained us with many songs, of | wistle freeholder, who had had bis registry attended te 
no ordinary melody ; after which the warriors gave | by his landlord, was brought to the polling booth at 
us a war-dance for our amusement. There were at | Newton to tender his vote. On being asked his 
least two hundred of them. The king then came for- | name, he readily replied, “Mad Bill.” He was re- 
ward and made usa speech, and to my surprise, he minded that that must be a nick name; he scratched 
spoke very good English. The substance of the ora | his head, Hodge like, and said, ‘‘ Loud a bit! Awet 
tion was in praise of the missionaries. He said that | think on soon. Aw think i’ my heart, its Juon K—, 
before these good men came they knew nothing, but | because they sed Squoire ot did um at Bouton, a gud 
that now they were good men; that they could now | deal o’ years sin, wurt same nameos me.” The next 


able to reach these 


following circum 
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trial before the Circuit Court of the U.S. in Connec- | MceCo; F red 65. 
trcut, wherein was called in question the constitution- On the 30th, Mr Andrew M 15 
ality of the statute of that State which forbids unne- On the 27th, Mr 5 G 
" S . . oO 3, M M K yi 
ssary travelling on Sunday; the Court pronounced a ' 
. : On the Ist, Mr J Powers, aged 34 
the opir that the law was not unconstitutional oO Mr Isaac RF 47 
Ihe defendant in the trial who had arrested the plain O st, Mrs Mary Elizabeth, w f Mr S 
tf? under the law, was decided to have deprived him- , Cos 23d y 
self of his justification for that act of office, by not v - go f Mr Tt sTW 
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npleting the injunctions of the law by bringing the aa * aan Forga) ea Mr Hir 
defendant before a magistrate, and in ec nsequence | Hoty ey : , 
was lisble for damages, which were given. On the 3d, Mr F 47 
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gress.—Ch'n, S. C. Ap. 8th. On the 4th, Mrs Cath f the late Mr Ha: 
—Distraining for Rent —At a recent trial in the | #8» H er c 
° ¢ : Ars 5, Ct 27th, the Hon Sar B Sher 
court of common pleas, before Judge Irving in this sai 66. 7 the B 
y ace » i r i > 
city, it was decided, that goods deposited for safe keep- | 3. Pairtield ¢ ‘e-em wien to & detinduined sack i 
ing in any place by a party paying for the same, is to | his profession; he had also been a member of the St 
all intents and purposes a ‘‘ warehouse,” in the sense | and N Legislatures 


30th, Mr William B, son 
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of the terms used in the Revised Statutes, and cannot Ar P A y nd 49 


be distrained for rent 
—Roads.—In a recent trial at Harrisbur¢e, Pa 
Bolton, vs. Colder and Wilson, Stage owners,) the 
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Plaintiff received a verdict of $1200 damages and 




















costs. It appeared that Bolton, riding in his own \'Gieeine fer the wae there! anocursement iey han 

wagon, on the approach of the stage tuok the left of en pleased to confer on him duri vears he has 

the road, giving all the room he safely could. The nducted business in Qued For ormmodationtof 

Jatter proceeding on at ita usual speed, ‘‘and without | t@ugers visit z Qu proprietor of this estate 

turning to the right or left—caught the hind wheel ee ee a a : i 

of the dearborn, upset it, and broke the thigh of Mr ae . 60 8 same ties snnet an : 

B., and Jeft him entangled in such a way that he must tions to his v rs, however nume ring t 

perished, had not the passengers, at some dis- | ensuing season, and he begs to ensure Uf hat his mos 

tance prevailed on the driver to stop, when they went | ®2X!0's .e oS ae = +e 7 oe 

back and relieved him, by righting the wagon, placing | ||, 1 ; sibaecetacaalins is r 

B. in it, and one of them driving it to town. Bolton ln hare e building, every atter was £ 

lay some weeks under the doctor’s hands—endured | providing a sufficient number of private sitting rooms, a 

great suffering—is yet a cripple, and in all probability | b« ins attached, in a quiet part of the house, for 

will remain so all his davs.” Ww may wish accommodations separate from the genera 
The Court decided “thata stage has no rights upon “The, ei A neintnd and oawiy Gnished 


That in 
mecting each other, all carriages are bound to kee p to 


a public road, superior to any other vehicle 
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en constructed 


> the m 





yet ext 
in extent of nearly one hundre 
I in including the | 

arture of vessela, &c. &c. 
amusing promenade. 
aci 


the right*—but that no carriage is bound to give any nsiv 
part of the road for another to pass it at a swifter gait 

that is, that a wagon, or cart, or dearborn, or gig, 
or sulkey, is not bound by law to turn azide, to let a} 4 most acreeable 
swifter vehicle pass, which may happento overtake, Quebec, May 
it. Sothat aswifter carriage, if it sees its way clear, | - ina 
may pass a slower one, on either side, but must be re- 
sponsible for damages—nor can it, by right, force the 
one before it, toturn out. Anda driver is identified 
in law, as the owner, and the proprietor of a stage is 
as much responsible for the acts of his driver, connec- 
ted with the stage, as he would be if he were driving 
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WANTED, 

N intelligent lad, about 14 years of age, t 
A a wholesale and retail fancy store. Ar 
BUSSING & CO., 70 William-st 

CHRISTMAS ¢& NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS. 

MOST splendid assortment of Ladies’ and Gentle- 

men’ssuperior POCKET-BOOKS, CARD-CASE 

DRESSING-CASES, WRITING-DESKS, PORT 

FOLIOS, Porcelain TABLET BOOKS, &c. &c. of the 


le manufacture, for sale by 
BUSSING & Co., 70} William street, 









it himself.”’ 
* | Except in Virginia.} 
l ‘ = , - neatest possibls 


A monument is about to be erected, by subscription, 






in honor of Guttenberg, the inventor of the art of | _ 422 (next door to Cohen’s, 71.) _ 
I ting, in the square which bears his name at Mentz, FANCY STATIONARY & PERFUMERY.—Em 
his native town. His invention was tried at Strasburg | bossed : 


and Perfumed Note 
rs and sizes; Screens and Screen 


surface, 


: Gilt, 
in the year 1436, and the first work he printed was | Paper, of diff 


published at Mentz in 1440, so that in three more years | Handles; Card Racks, &c.; together with a 
four centuries will have elapsed since this great discove- | sortment of Perfumery, constantly for sale by 
ry was made. —Galig. Mess. i c J. DISTURNELL, 155 Broadway. 
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FY neriy Bryant 
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RT A a Tree, 
BOOKSELLERS, JEWELLERS. 


ANI 
DEALER IN FINE FANCY GOODS 
WHO DESIRE A , 
NEAT AND GOOD ARTICLE, 
! WHI WAY TH RAPE 
FOR RETAILING \RE ME AT HE\ 


THE OLD STAND. , 


ALWAYS ¥ CURE AT 
CHOICE. svuppry 
FINE POCKET-BOOKS, CARD-CASES &e. 
From the subseriber’s GREAT ASSORTMENT of 
170 KINDS. 
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cent f 10 follars per d zen, 
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BUSSING & CO. Manufacturers, 
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DENTIST, 
935 CHATHAM STREET, NEW YORK 


TENUINE HARLEM OI] Just received f 
Ws i re 


ine Harlem Oil, which 
ts uns vsed medicinal vir 
Dr. Lewis Fet 


ind went 


WANGER, 


April 6 377 Broadway 


ALL OPERATIONS ON THE TEETH 
one my the most modern, improv 
ed, scientific principles, with the least poe 
’ and ¢ | 





sible pal rrect prolessional eKiil. Gau 





gmrene e€ teeth remove i: and the decayiry 

teeth rendered artificially s , by stopping \ 

" | im, vegetable paste, metalllc paste, 
ver ! Feeth nicely cleaned of salivary 

caleulus, (tartar,) hence removing that pec 


the breath. 


prevenbte 


rly Isyusting letor ol 


the n children’s teeth 


Peeth extr 


Irreg iT 
1, in adult 


uli 


S remit 


acted with the Ost care and 





tt nd Old Btumy lanes or roots remaining 

he ‘ets, ¢ sing’ ulcers, wuin biles, alveolar 

cesses and const \ sntly anu ipleasant breat! 
emoved with nicety and ease. 


tic Paste Dentrifice, forcleansing 


be tutilying, and preserving the teeth. 

Imperial Compound Chlorine Balsamic Lotion, 
for hardening, strengthening, restore, and rer 
ovating the wums. 


CURE FOR TOOTH-ACHE. 
Thomas White’s Vegetable Toot 


the only Specific ever otfered to t! 











' 8 cl which a radical and permaneut cur 
i 88 it 1 I talned, of that disagreeable, tormenting, exer 
x 8 wanting ve sfact rus | ciating pain, the ‘Tooth-Ache. 
rH - , i hes aB The oriwin il certificate of the Patentee, {rom 
ai aed S oem) which the following extracts ave taken, may be 
Le Serine axl’ Putet 5 ad oe ae i : | seen at the subscriber’s Office, No. 5 Chambers- 
few sf the Post Office. ui—3m | street, New-York. 


TO FARMERS. 
= RE is no per l iblicatior 1 tl Stat 
terests of the Ag curist i: is thered re opose b 
THE PLOUGHMAN, 
And Western Farmer's Intelligencer. 
Ir Ww nt % 








ections, orig essayve, and commil- 

nicat a, i subjects connected With the various inter- 
ests of F 6, Gardeners, and Stock-growers 
Wes I s of News, of general interest, will also be 
briefly 1 rded ts pages 

4 Turf Register will be kept, and all information rela 
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PEACH ORCHARD, AND LEHIGH COALS. 





=o Subscribe ive now in yard a f y of 

past s wit rr car i recomm to the 

public as first rate being inferior to none in this city, and 
uiways be sold a »west market price by applying 

t the C Office No 157 Broadway, or at the yard cor 

of Morris and Was ston Streets. ’ 


& Co. 
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B. Also for sale as 
Peach Orchard Nut Coal 





OPERATIONS ON THE TEETH. 
¥ R. BRYAN, Surgeon Dentist, No, 21 Warren st. 
1 near Broadw iy, has now prepared for insertion 
i beantiful assortment of the best description 0 
INCORRUPTIBLE TEETH, 

in tinitation of human teeth, of unchangeable colour 
and never liable to the least decay ; 

Mr. Bryan performs all necessary operations on the 
teeth, and in all applicable cases continues to use his 

PATENT PERPENDICULAR TOOTH EXTRACTOR, 
highly recommended by many of the mostemiuent phy- 
sicians and surgeons ot this city, whose certificates may 
be seen on application, The use of this instrument he 
reserves exclusively to himself in this city 

For further information relative to his Incorruptible 
Teeth, as well as respecting his manner of performing 
dental operations in general, Mr. Bryan has permission 
to refer to many respectable individuals and eminent 


physicians, among whom are the following: Valentine | 


Mott, M.D., Samuel W. Moore, M.D., Francis E. Ber- 


ger, M.D., D. W. Kissam, Jr. M.D., Amaziah Wright, ' 1¢ Zuarantied. 


M.D., and John C. Cheeseman, M.D. june 6-ci6m. 





“The subscriber would respectfully inform the 
public, that he has communicated a knowledge 
the ingredients of which his celebrated Tooth- 
AcheDrops are pharmaceutically and chemic ully 
compounded, to Dr. Jonathan Dodye, Surgeon 
Dentist, No. 5 Chambers-street, who wi!!! 
havea supply of the genuine article on han 
And the sub- 
scriber most cordially and earnestly recommencs 
to any and every person afflicted with disease? 
teeth, or suffering the excruciating torments 0 
the tooth-ache, to call as above, and have the dis 
ease eradicated, and the pain forever and entrely 
removed. This medicine not only cures the tooth- 
ache, but also arrests the progress of decay i! 
teetli, and where teeth are diseased and decaying 
and so extremely sensitive to the touch as ! 
bear the necessary pressure for stopping er filling 
by (say a few d Lys) previous application ol thts 
medicine, the teeth may be plugged in the firm 
est manner, and without pain. As to the cure 
iche there ever have been and ever 
but to the suffering patient, evel 

ne application of this medicine wil 
entire relief, as thousands of living witnesses ca 
now testifv. and where the medicine is carelully 
and properly applied, it is believed it will never 
fail of its intended effect. In conclusion, the sub 
scriber assures the public, that White's Vecetable 
Tooth-Ache Drops, prepared by himselt, Thomas 

White, the Pateutee, can, at all times, 19 any 
quantity, be obtained in its utmost purity, o Dr 
Jonathan Dodge, Surgeon Dentist, No. 5 Chan- 
bers-street, New-York. Tuomas Wuit®, 
Patentee of Thomas White’s Vegetable Toot! 
Ache Drops.” 
“ New-York, 8th mo. 24th, 1830.” 
Recommendations at length cannot be expected 
in the confined himitsof a circular ; it must there 
| fore suffice to observe, that these drops receive the 
| decided and unqualified approbation of the meer 
cal faculty, of eminent scientific individuals, o! the 
yublic at large; of the savans of Europe, amon? 
| whom may be mentioned Sir Astley Cocper, Pro 
fessor Bell, Dr. Parr, and many of the nobility 
London and Paris. 

The subscriber, in his practice as a Denta 
Surgeon, having extensively used in the cure 0 
the Tooth-Ache, Thomas White’s ‘s Vegetable 
Tooth-Ache Drops,” and with decided success, he 
can recommend it, when genuine, as superior t 
any other remedy now before the public : if 
tained of the subscriber and applied accordin® 
| the accompanying “ Directions for ueing,” @¢ 
JONATHAN DODGE, 

‘ No. 5 Chambers-street, N. } 
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